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Frontispiece: the calligraphy in Chinese 
characters by Ven. Thich Huyen-Vi reads: 



Good men indeed go everywhere. 

The good do not boast from desire for sensual pleasure 

Touched by happiness or misery 

Learned men do not show variation. 



Dhammapada VI, v.83 (tr. K.R. Norman) 
© 1997 Pali Text Society 
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FOREMOST FAITH 

Translated by John D. Ireland 

This is the foremost of those with faith, 
For those who know the foremost Dhamma: 
Having faith in the Buddha as foremost, 
Worthy of offerings, unsurpassed. 

Having faith in the Dhamma as foremost, 
The peace of detachment, bliss; 
Having faith in the Sangha as foremost, 
A field of merit , unsurpassed. 

/Distributing gifts among the foremost, 
Foremost is the merit that accrues; 
Foremost their life and beauty, 
Fame, reputation, happiness and strength. 

The wise one gives to the foremost, 
Concentrated on the foremost Dhamma, 
Whether he becomes a deva or a human, 
Rejoices in his foremost attainment. 



Itivuttaka 90 ( The Buddha 's Sayings, BPS, p.68) 
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VERY HELPFUL 

Translated by John D. Ireland 

Householders and homeless alike, 
Each a support for the other, 
Both accomplish the true Dhamma - 
The unsurpassed security from bondage 

From householder the homeless receive 
These basic necessities of life, 
Robes to wear and a place to dwell, 
Dispelling the hardships of the seasons. 

And relying on one of good conduct, 
Home-loving layfolk dwelling in a house 
Place faith in those worthy ones 
Of noble wisdom and meditative. 

Practising the Dhamma in this life, 
The path leading to a good bourn, 
Those wishing for pleasure rejoice 
In the delights of the deva world. 

Itivuttaka 107 {The Buddha's Sayings, BPS, pp.84-5) 
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CITTA AND RELATED CONCEPTS IN THE 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE TURFAN 

FINDS 1 






Siqlinde Dietz 



110 years ago the first manuscript remains were discovered 
in a dome-like tower near Kucha on the northern branch of 
the ancient Silk Road. 2 Thereafter, expeditions to Eastern 
Turkestan were undertaken from England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, Sweden and Finland in search of old manu- 
scripts, blockprints and hidden treasures. The members of the 
expeditions brought their finds to their homelands. The discov- 
ered manuscripts, including a large number of Sanskrit texts, 
were more or less fragmentary and were written in various 
languages. With reference to content, Buddhist texts consti- 
tute a high proportion of these manuscripts and among these 
the fragments belonging to the canon of the sacred writings of 
the Buddhists are of particular importance. 

The four German expeditions, the so-called 'Koniglich 
PreuBische Turfan-Expeditionen' (1902-1903, 1904-1905, 
1905-1907 and 191 3-1 91 4) 3 which were undertaken in the 



This is a revised version of a paper originally presented at the 
Xllth Conference of The International Association of Buddhist Studies, 
held at the University of Lausanne (Switzerland), 23-28 August 1999. 
For the revision of this paper and for helpful comments I am indebted to 
Bhikkhu Pasadika. 

2 Cf. Peter Hopkirk, Foreign Devils on the Silk Road, London 1980. 

3 Cf. Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden , Part 1,-ed. Ernst 
Waldschmidt, Wiesbaden 1965, pp. XI-XXVI. Heinz Bechert, "Das 'San- 
skrit-Worterbuch der Turfan-Funde' als Hilfsmittel fur 'die Zentralasienfor- 
schung", Sprachen des Buddhismus in Zentralasien. Vortrage des 
Hamburger Symposions, ed. Klaus Rohrborn and Wolfgang Veenker, 
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years 1902 to 1914 concentrated their search on the Turfan 
Oasis and the sites of ruins located further to the west of the 
northern branch of the ancient Silk Road where the Sarva- 
stivadins, one of the early schools of Buddhism, had been 
prevalent. Most of the manuscripts found and brought to 
Berlin belong to Buddhist works. They are catalogued and 
described in The Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts from 
the Turfan Finds' which has been appearing as Volume 10 of 
the series Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschnften in 
Deutschland (Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts in Ger- 
many) since 1965 4 . These texts constitute the main material 
used for the Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte 
aus den Turfan-Funden und der kanonischen Literatur der 
Sarvastivada-Schule 5 (Sanskrit Dictionary of the Buddhist 
Texts from the Turfan Finds and of the Canonical Literature of 
the Sarvastivada School) [SWTF], which is a project support- 
ed by the Academy of Sciences in Gottingen. To these mate- 
rials are added fragments which belong to the same school 
and even sometimes to the same manuscripts and which are 
now kept in the collections of Central Asian manuscripts in 
London 6 and Paris 7 . 






Wiesbaden 1983 (Veroffentlichungen der Societas Uralo-Altaica. 26), 

pp. 4-10. , _ . 

4 Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden, Part 1 ff., ed. brnst 

Waldschmidt et a/., Wiesbaden 1965 ff. (VOH X). 

5 Begun by Ernst Waldschmidt, ed. Heinz Bechert, Gottingen 1973 

6 Cf Jens-Uwe Hartmann and Klaus Wille, 'Die nordturkistanischen 
Sanskrit-Handschriften der Sammiung Hoernle (Funde buddhistischer 
Sanskrit-Handschriften, II)', Sanskrit-Texte aus dew buddhistischen 
Kanon- Neuentdeckungen und Neueditionen II, Compiled by Jens-Uwe 
Hartmann ef a/., Gottingen 1992 (SWTF, Beiheft 4), pp. 9-63. 

7 Cf Jens-Uwe Hartmann and Klaus Wille, 'Die nordturkistanischen 
Sanskrit-Handschriften der Sammiung Pelliot (Funde buddhistischer 
Sanskrit-Handschriften, IV)', Untersuchungen zur buddhistischen Litera- 
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For the SWTF such fragments are drawn upon as 
belonging to canonical, paracanonical or commentarial works 
of the Sarvastivada school of HTnayana Buddhism and as 
having been published to date. Mulasarvastivada texts and 
the few fragments attributed to the canon of the Dharmagupta 
school are lexicographically explored provided that they be- 
long to the Turfan collection of Berlin. Materials from non- 
canonical works and from Mahayana scriptures are excluded. 

A Sarvastivada origin is assigned to the Abhidharma 
texts by Buddhist tradition. Almost all canonical Abhidharma 
works are lost in the original Sanskrit version and are mainly 
preserved in Chinese translations only. Therefore, the frag- 
ments of the canonical Abhidharma works and commentaries 
on them found among the Central Asian fragments are very 
important for the SWTF. Besides, the citations from canonical 
Abhidharma works found in the Abhidharmakosabhasya, 
Abhidharmakosavyakhya and AbhidharmadTpa were compiled 
by Bhikkhu Pasadika 8 . They are taken fully account of in the 
SWTF. 

My investigation into the notion of citta and the related 
concepts cetas and cetana is based on these materials used 
for the SWTF. It may be noted that all three concepts are 
very rare in the Vinaya, viz. that part of the canon which is 
concerned with the regulation of the life within the community 






tur II, ed. by Heinz Bechert et al„ Gottingen 1997 (SWTF, Beiheft 8), 
pp. 131-82. 

8 Cf. Bhikkhu Pasadika, Kanonische Zitate im Abhidharma- 
kosabhasya des Vasubandhu. Gottingen 1989 (SWTF, Beiheft 1) and 
'Abhidharma-Zitate aus der Abhidharmakosavyakhya, der Abhidharma- 
dTpa-Vibhasaprabhavrtti und dem Arthaviniscayasutra-Nibandhana', 
Untersuchungen zur buddhistischen Literatur, Gottingen 1 994 (SWTF, 
Beiheft 5), pp. 127-54. 
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of monks and nuns. 



Of the four meanings found in MW (and PW) s.v. citta, 
i.e. a) 'attending, observing'; b) 'thinking, reflecting, imagining, 
thought'; c) 'intention, aim, wish'; d) 'the heart, mind; intel- 
ligence, reason' the meanings b, c, d) are implied in SHT. 
Most common is citta with the meaning of 'the heart, mind' as 
the centre and focus of man's emotions. Cetas is synonymous 
with this notion. The nature of citta is described as being 
constantly throbbing, wavering and difficult to be protected 
and saved from moral lapse 9 . It is easily excited and de- 
praved 10 . In CPS a list of ten pairs of positive and negative 
characteristic qualities are quoted in the context of 'the reali- 
sation of the knowledge of the way of thought' {cetahpa- 
ryayajnanasaksJkhya.y\ The mind is full of passion, hatred 
and delusion, confused, sluggish, agitated, not peaceful, not 
concentrated, not developed, not liberated 12 . The mind has 



9 Cf. Uv 31 .8 spandanam capalam cittam duraksyam durnivaranam 
rjum karoti medhavT. 

10 Cf. PrMoSu SA.2,3,4 udJrnaviparinatena cittena matrgramena 
sardham [or matrgramam, or matrgramasyantike] ... ; SHT (VI) 1398 R5 
(avadr)r[n]aviparinatena cittena ya s[tr]T///. 

u This list was studied by Lambert Schmithausen, "Beitrage zur 
Schulzugehorigkeit und Textgeschichte kanonischer und postkanoni- 
scher buddhistischer Materialien", Zur Schulzugehorigkeit von Werken 
der Hmayana-Literatur, Part 2 (Symposien zur Buddhismusforschung, 
lll,2), ed. Heinz Bechert, Gottingen 1987 (AAWG Nr.154), pp. 318 ff. 

12 Cf. CPS E.20(p. 433; see also DA(U.H.) MS.18 R5-7) (parasatt- 
vanam parapudgalanam vitarkitarp vicaritam manasa manasam ya- 
thabhutam prajanati / saragam) cittam saragam cittam iti yathabhutam 
prajanati / vigataragam cittam vi[ga](taragam iti yathabhutam prajanati 
I sadvesam vigatadvesam samoham vigatamoham samksiptam) viksip- 
[tjarn Imam pragrhitam uddhatam anuddhatam avyupasantam vyupa- 
santa(m samahitam asamahitam abhavitam bhavitam avimuktam cittam 
avimuktam cittam iti yathabhutam prajanati / vimuktarp cittam vimuktam 
cittam iti ya)[tha]bhutam prajjanati], 
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to be concentrated 13 , tamed 14 , controlled 15 and protec- 
ted , in order to be liberated 17 from these bad character- 
istics. With reference to positive attributes we quite often find 
cetas instead of citta, mainly in verses metri causa™. 



Cf. Dhsk 26 V8 (cf. R6) sa tac cittam viksipyantam visarantam 
vidhavantam (tasminn evopa)samharati; AvDh 6.4 cittam samadadhati 

Cf. Dhsk 26 R4 maittre cetahsamadhau tarn cittam damayitva 
karayitvasvedayitvaparisvedayitv* rju krtva mrdu karmmanryam ariia- 
vam asravarn vidheyam; Vibhasa(Eno) R2 taya asu[bh](aya d)ttam 
damayati stksayati mrdukaroti [ka]rma[nya]m; Uv 31. 8A (ye cittam da- 
mayisyanti); Uv 33.57 arupinam sada cittam asaram anidarsanam 
damayitva. 

15 Cf. Hoernle, MR 10 R1-6(6k) avakrsya kayam avakrsya cittam 
vyavalokayed [or kulany upasarnkramata, or °kramati\. 
^ Cf. Uv 31.55-60 cittam raksata ma pramadyata. 
The verb vimuc commonly occurs when the liberation from bad 
characteristics is described: cf. Daso V.9(1d),(5d) (see also DA(U H ) 
MS.56 Rd) (avimuktam cittam vimucyate) 'samahitam ca cittam 
samadhTyate- CPS 14.12 s ; 17.14; 26.21; NidSa 19.10 ayusmata Ajha- 
takaundinyasyanupadayasravebhyas [or Yasasya ca ku(marasya°) or 
tasy(a bhiksusahasrasya°) t or ayusmatah Sandhakatya(ya)nas V a a \' 
ctttarp vimuktam [or "am]; SHT (V) 1125V2 //Mam bhavati vimuktam 
™<mOmohac cittam vimuktam///; 3 ///(m)[oJhac cittam viraktam vimuk- 
STw 4(P - 434 )(^) (reconstructed according to Abhidh-k-vy 

t*>4) (tasyaivam Janata evam pasyatah kamasravac cittam vimucyate I 
bhavasravad avidyasravac cittam vimucyate); cf. SHT (111)874 Az ///d 
avidyasravac cittam vimuc[ya](te); (V) 1153 R4 ///bhavasravad avid- 
V^ravac cittam vimucyate; SA(VP) 10.R8.11 bhavasravad avidyasravac 
cittam vimucyate; - CPS 15.19° avasistanam pamcakanam bhiksunam 
anupadayasravebhyas cittani vimuktani; MPS 8.6;' 21.3 prajhaparibhavi- 
TrTnJy samyaa eva v im(u)cyate ragadvesamohebhyah; SA(VP) 
nai, - ,1 ° BVarp P a *y atah srutavata aryasravakasya saptanam bodhi- 
AhS^uf 3 ™"^ bhavananvayat kamasravac cittam vimucyate- 
At>h,dh-k-bh(Pa) [457] (quotation from Jhanaprasthana) anagatam ' 
cinam utpadyamanam vimucyate asaiksam avaranebhya. 
har \ C Ps 1 2. 1 2 Q , 1 3 Q viparyasapagatena cetasa bahulam vya- 
narsam; VimAv 3 ///(suprasannena) cetasa vs.; cf. SHT (IV) 49 q3 V5 
Wh supprasann(e)na ceta[s]a/// vs.; Uv 12.18 sa vai vitarkopasamena 
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Cetas is found as a quasi-synonym or in close connec- 
tion with citta in the following contexts: 1 . in the phrase cetasa 
cittam (a)jna, 'to know in one's mind the thought (of other 
beings)' 19 ; this phrase corresponds to Pali cetasa cetopanvi- 
takkam annaya, 'having known in one's mind the ways of 
thought (of other beings)' (cf. Vinaya I 5, 27 ff.). In Sanskrit 
we have cetasi cetahpahvitarka udapadi, 'in (his) mind the 
consideration arose'* . 2. In KaVa 117.1,5,7 both terms 
appear side by side: (tena maya) [or (tena)] unmadavata 
cetasa viparitacittena, 'by me [or him], whose mind was 
confused and whose mental faculties were impaired', 3. In 
Dhsk(M) 27 R2 upeksa, 'equanimity', is defined in the 
following manner: cittasamata cittaprasannata cetaso'nabho- 
(qata)lll 'equanimity, tranquillity of the mind, indifference of 
the mind'. In Abhidh-k-bh(P) 55.18 the compound cit- 
tanabhogata 2 ' is used in a similar definition. 4. In relation to 
ekagra 'one-pointed, concentrated', ekagrata, 'concentration', 
and ekotlbhava, 'concentration' we find three synonyms, i.e. 
citta 22 , cetas and manas 2 *. 



ceta(s)a sprseta sambodhisukham; 15.2 sthitena kayena tathai(va) 
cetasa; 30.13 dharmaprW(h) sukham sete viprasannena cetasa; SHT 
(III) 837 d R1 [d](ra)stavyo rogatan kayo nityodvigne(na ce)[ta]sa vs.; 
(V) 1365 A5 ///[ntim] praptena cetafsa] vs. 

19 Cf. CPS 21 .6 Q ; 25a.2 ('new testimony', MS.228.8); SroVims(R) 
775 V3- CPS 241.4,8,14,18; q.8,20 (quoted according to DA(U.H.)_ 

MS 38) : 27C.18 (see also DA(U.H.) MS.50 R5); e.9 Q ; MPS 7.4; DA(U.H.) 
MS.87 V6 (cf. n. V6); SHT (III) 835 R3. 

20 Cf MAV 9b.1 (cf. p. 198); GanSu 6; NidSa 3.1; 4.1; 5.(= NagSu 
I )2- SroVims(R) 775 V2; SHT (VI, supplement) 533 leaf 106 R4,7 
ekkkino rahogatasya [or rahasi gatasya] cetasi cetahpanvitarka [or 

°tarkka] udapadi. ., 

21 Cf. Abhidh-k-bh(P) 55.18 upeksa cittasamata cittanabhogata. 

22 Cf SWTF s vv ekagracitta and cittaikagrata 'auf ein Ziel (gerich- 
tete) Konzentration des Geistes' at AvDh 38.3 cittanantaryam va cittai- 
kagratam va samadhinimittam va ... samyakprayogam vasy(a) manasi- 
kurvatah. .. ,,- 



Dietz — Citta and Related Concepts 

Cetas is used as a technical term in the formula de- 
scribing the attainment of the second absorption 24 : 'By allay- 
ing discursive and initial thought, by subjectively appeasing 
the mind, with the mind fixed on one point (cetasa ekotT- 
bhavad), he enters and abides in the second absorption which 
is devoid of initial and discursive thought, is born of concen- 
tration, and is rapturous and joyful.' 5. citta usually occurs with 
the verb vimuc, 'to liberate', and its past participle vimukta, 
'liberated' 25 . In the 'development of the mindfulness of in- 
breathing and out-breathing' (anapanasmrtibhavana) 'the state 
of liberation of the mind' (cittavimocanata) 26 is one of the 
attainments. On the other hand we find as the last of the ten 
'powers' (baia) of a Buddha the realisation of cetovimuktF , 
'liberation of mind', which is always associated with prajhavi- 
mukti, 'liberation by wisdom' 28 . Both states effect the realisa- 
tion of arhatship. 



23 Cf. s.vv. ekagramana, ekagramanas. 

24 Cf. Sang IV.4(2); Dhsk 14 R3 vitarkkavicaranam vyupasamad 
adhyatmasamprasadac cetasa ekotlbhavad avitarkkam avicaram sama- 
dhijam pntisukham dvitTyam dhyanam upasampadya; cf. SHT (I) 613 

(= NBrSK p. 1139) R5 (reconstructed by Pischel) (vitarkkavicara)nam 
vyupasamad adhyatmasamprasadac cetasa ekotlbhavad avi(tar- 
kkam)///; (IV) 165 Fragm.15 V7 (cf. n. 2) ///(adhya)tmasamprasadac 
cetasa///; (VII) 1763 b V1 (cf. n. 9,10) ///(vyupasa)[m](a)d addhy- 
atmasamprasada[ce](tasa) (sic)///. 

25 Cf. above n. 17. 

26 Cf. YL 118 R4 tatah puskirinf jvalati / cittavimocanatayam; 125 
R6 ///(cittavimocanatayam l)///and YL, p. 67. 

27 Cf. SHT (IV) 623 BI.29 V1 ///(vi)ragac cet[o]v[i]mukty (sic) avidya- 
viragat praj(n)[a]vimuktr, DbSQ(1) (BBS) 223(2x) (see also CT 367: 
MS.484a R5); SHT (V) 1103 R6 anasravam cetovimuktim prajnavimuk- 
tim drsta e(va dha)rme svayam abhijnaya saksTkrtvopasampadya; cf. 
(VI) 1226 Fragm.14 Vf ///am cetovimuktim prajhavimuktim///; — Sro- 
Virps(R) 781 V2 (cf. p. 782,' n. 3); Hoernle, MR 4 V5.8 na casya cetovi- 
muktim prajhavimuktim paryadadati [or [pa](rya)haramti\. 



Cf. BHSD s.v. cetovimukti. 
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Dietz — Citta and Related Concepts 



Cetas as a synonym of manas occurs in the triad kaya, 
'body', vacas, 'speech' 29 , and cetas, 'mind' 30 , in verses 
only. The same concepts {kaya, vaca, cetasf 1 are found in 
Pali texts, and also only in verses. With reference to the three 
instruments of action the most common triad is kaya, vac, 
manas 32 , whereas Pali texts have kaya, vaca, citta 33 . In 
SHT no evidence for citta instead of manas is found in this 
context. The three 'actions' (samskara) are kayasamskara, 
'bodily action', vaksamskara, 'vocal action', and manahsams- 
kara, 'mental action' 34 . However, in YL we find (as in Pali 35 ) 
the synonym cittasamskara 36 . 

The compounds cetahkhila, 'mental barrenness', cetovi- 
nibandha, 'mental bondages', cetahparyaya, 'the way of 
thought, manner of mind' and cetahsamadhi, 'mental concen- 
tration', always have cetas as the first member of the com- 
pound. 



ness 



^There are five kinds of cetahkhila, 'mental barren- 
which impede any activity of the mind. These are 



29 m.c. for vac. Cf. SWTF s.v. kaya, 2 c a. 

30 Cf. Uv 7.6 kayena kusaiam krtva vacasa cetasapi ca; 15.2 sthite- 
na kayena tathai(va) cetasa. 

31 Cf. Samyuttanikaya I 93, 102; Anguttaranikaya I 63, 155; III 354; 
Thengatha p. 125, vs. 15; Suttanipata 232. 

32 Cf. PrMoSu final w. 8,9; Uv 7.11,12; 32.28; 33.16; DevEp 8,12; 
Dhsk 3 R6,9; 4 V1 ; 5 V7; 7 R1 ; 8 V8; 14 V3,6. 

33 Cf. Samyuttanikaya II 231, 271; Anguttaranikaya II 125; ill 95 ff. 
arakkhitena kayena arakkhitena [or arakkhitaya] vacaya arakkhitena 
cittena. 

34 Cf. SWTF s.v. kayasamskara. 

35 Cf. BW s.v. sankhara, 2. 

36 Cf. SHT (I) 687a Bl.10[9] (YL p. 64) V5,6 prasrambhati cittasams- 
kara[m] (asva)sisyamrti [or prasva(sisyamiti)] siksati. Cf. also Schmit- 
hausen, op.cit. (n. 11), p. 356. 
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according to the Dasottarasutra and Sahgilisutra doubt about 
the teacher (sastari), doubt about the doctrine {dharme), 
doubt about the training (siksayam) 38 , doubt about the in- 
struction (anusasani) and being angry with fellow-students 
((kupi)ta(h) sabrahmacarisu). In the Pali tradition this list is 
slightly different 39 . It comprises doubts about the teacher, 
doctrine, Order [samghe), training and being angry with fel- 
low-students. 

Another factor which impedes the right effort of the 
mind (citta) are the five cetovinibandhah, 'mental bonds' 40 , 
which are related to attachment to the body, attachment to 
sense-pleasures, attachment to the association with laymen 
and ascetics, to not listening to the teaching and to the defi- 
ciency of striving after having reached a minor attainment. 
The last three of these five 'mental bonds' differ from those 
known to the Pali tradition, where attachment to material 
shapes, a life given to eating and sleeping and the Brahma- 
faring with the aspiration after some class of gods are listed 
among the cetaso vinibandha 4 \ 

The concepts treated so far are defilements by which 



Cf. Daso V.5 (see also SHT (III) 863 V2 ff.); Sang V.7 (cf. n. 45} 
(panca cetahkhiiah ... iha ... bhiksuh sa)[sjt(a)[r](i) [k](am)[k]s(a)[t](i) ... 
///evam dharme siksayam anusasa[ny](am)/// ... ///ta sabrahmacari[su] 
(cf. Pali DTghanikaya III 237f. satthari kahkhaii ... dhamme ... samghe 
■ ■■ sikkhaya ... sabrahmacarTsu kupito hoti). 

38 According to the commentary on Sang V.7 siksa means the rules 
of the Pratimoksasutra. 

39 Cf. BW s.v. ceto-khila. In Pali the third concept is samghe and 
anusasani is missing. 

40 Cf. Sang V.8(1a-5c). 

41 Cf. BW s.v. 
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citta becomes the origin of bondage and misery. By training 
and development of citta, however, it is the means of realising 
full enlightenment and liberation. 

Cetahparyayajnana, 'the knowledge of the way of 
thought (of other beings)' 42 , constitutes the third of the six 
'superknowledges' (abhijha) 43 which are acquired by remain- 
ing constantly engaged in the methodical meditation on the 
factors relating to enlightenment. By cetahparyayajnana one 
gains insight into the nature and state of the mind {citta) of 
other people 44 . In this context cetas is used for the designa- 
tion of the third 'superknowledge' cetahparyayajnana, whereas 
in the explanation of this 'superknowledge' the mind of other 
people is named citta. As for the concentration aiming at the 
'superknowledges', in each case the opening phrase 'he di- 
rects his mind (citta) towards the superknowledge' 45 is em- 
ployed. 

In the Dasottarasutra six kinds of cetahsamadhi, 'men- 



42 Cf. Sang VI. 19 (see also DA(U.H.) MS. 144 R4) sad abhijhah / 
rddhivisaya (div)[y](am) srotram cetahparyayah purvenivasa(s) cyuty- 
(u)pa(pada asravaksajyah; cf. SHT (VII) 1689 e V4 divyam (srotram) 
[cetaparyajya (sic) purv[e]n[i]va[s](as cyu)[ty](u)[pa]///. Cf. the description 
of cetahparyayajnana, 'the knowledge of the way of thought (of other 
beings)': CPS E.21 G ratryah pascime yame cetahparyayajhanam praty- 
anubhavati; and cetahparyayajhana-saksikr[i]ya, 'the realisation of the 
knowledge of the way of thought (of other beings)': CPS E.19 (see also 
DA(U.H.) MS. 18 R4; cf. n. R4) pascime yame cetahparya- 
yajhanasaksikr[i]yayam abhijhayam cittam a[bhi](nirnamayati). The Pali 
term is cetopariyahana; cf. BW s.v. 'In Geistesdurchdringung (in der 
Druchdringung des Geistes der Anderen) bestehendes Wissen'. 

43 Cf. SWTF, BHSD s.v, 

44 Cf. CPS E. 19-20 (p. 434). 

45 Cf. CPS E.2,6,10 (see also DA(U.H.) MS. 18 V3), 13,19 (see also 
DA(U.H.) MS.18 R4),23; DA(U.H.) MS.75 V1; SHT (IV) 165 Fragm.15 
R5 abhijhayam [or vidyayam] cittam abhinirnamayati. 
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tal concentration' 46 , are taught. They are conducive to 'es- 
cape (from the world)' (nihsarana) and must be cultivated, 
developed and much practised 47 in order to prevent such 
defilements as malevolence etc. from corrupting the mind 
(citta). These 'mental concentrations' are the 'friendly' (maitra) 
mental concentration in order to overcome 'malevolence' 
(vyapada), the 'compassionate' one (karuna) in order to over- 
come 'injuring' (vihimsa), the 'sympathetic and joyful' one 
(mudita) in order to overcome 'dislike' (arati), the 'equanim- 
ous' one (sopeksa) in order to overcome 'desire and malevo- 
lence' (kamaragavyapadau), and the 'mental concentration 
beyond (any ideation of) characteristics (or mental images)' 
(animitta) 48 in order to overcome 'consciousness which is 
directed towards appearance' (nimittanusari vijhanam). 

With reference to 'the mastery of mind' (cetovasitva) 
that is reached by arhats, cetas has to be considered as the 



Cf. Daso Vl.7(1-3)a,(4)a (see also SHT (VII) 1682 V2),(5)a; Sang 
VI. 16 (mai)tr(o) [or karuno, or mudito, or (sope)kso, or (animitto)] me 
cetahsamadhir asevito; Daso Vl.7(1,2)c,(3)c (see also SHT (Vll) 1682 
V2),(4,5)c nihsaranam ... yaduta maitras [or (karunas), or muditah, or 
sopeksas, or (animittas)} cetahsamadhih; Dhsk26 V1,3 maittn cetah- 
samadhir, 4 (cf. n. 393) maittn khalu bhave(c cetahsamadhir dvivi- ' 
dhah); 26 V8; R6,8 parrttam maittram [or apramanam maittn, or a 
maittrarp] cetahsamadhih samapanna itr, R3.9 sarwa /me dharmah 
parrttam maittram [or apramanam maittrr) cetahsamadhir iti vaktavyah 
[or °a}; - MPS 14.5,6,17,18 (see also SHT (I) 618 a V3) animittam 
cetahsamadhim kayena saksikrtvopasampadya; Dhsk 26 V4.10; R2,3; 
Dhsk(M) 27 V2 parfttam [or apramanam] maittram [or karunam] cetah- 
samadhim samapadyate [or samapanna iti\. 
47 Skt. asevito bhavito bahulfkrto. 
Cf. Lambert Schmithausen, "On Some Aspects of Descriptions or 
Theories of 'Liberating Insight' and 'Enlightenment' in Early Buddhism", 
Studien zum Jainismus. und Buddhismus. Gedenkschrift fur Ludwig 
Alsdorf, ed. Klaus Bruhn and Albrecht Wezler, Wiesbaden 1981 (Alt- 
und Neu-lndische Studien 23), pp. 235 ff. 
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centre of meditation practices and of the resulting 
supernormal forces. According to a quotation from the Jhana- 
prasthana the arhat is able to prolong or to cast off his vital 
energies (ayuhsamskara) by means of his 'mastery of 
mind' 49 . According to the Abhidharmavatarasastra 50 'shame 1 
(hrf) is characterized by cittavasita, 'mastery of mind', which 
prevents the 'discharge' of greed. 

Although in the references evaluated here the terms 
citta and cetas have been close to one another or even syn- 
onymous, cetas seems to be used in a more technical sense. 

The three concepts citta, 'mind', manas, 'intellect', and 
vijnana, 'conciousness', are regarded as quasi-synonyms in 
the material treated in the SWTF and are not differentiated 51 . 



49 Cf. Abhidh-k-bh(Pa) [50] (Jhanaprasthana) katham ayuhsamska- 
ran sthapayati / arhan bhiksuh rddhimams cetovasitvam praptah ... 
prantakotikam caturtham dhyanam samapadyate. Cf. Lambert Schmit- 
hausen, Der Nirvana-Abschnitt in der ViniscayasamgrahanT der Yoga- 
carabhumih. Wien 1969 (Veroffentlichungen der Kommission fur Spra- 
chen und Kulturen Slid- und Ostasiens. 8), pp. 86 f. 

50 Cf. Abhidh-avat(K) II 386 b4 trsnanisyannavirodhiki (read "nisyan- 
da") ... cittavasita hr[i] (read hri). 

61 Cf. AvDh 36; 47 yat tad ... cittam ma(no vijhanam); CPS 26.14 
(yusmakam) ... cittam evam J mana idam / vijhanam idam; cf. NidSa 
7.3,7,8 yat punar idam ucyate cittam iti va mana iti va vijhanam iti va: 
PancaV 1 V5(2x) (cittam katarat ci)[tta]m mano vijhanam; Dhsk 5 R8; 6 
V2; 8 V4 yat tad gandharvvasya caramam cittam mano vijhanam acitam 
... [or vistarena ...]; 26 V1; R8 (2x) tathasamapannasya yac cittam mano 
vijhanam idam ucyate maittnsahagata(m) [or apramanam maittn- 
sahabhuvam] [ci](ttam); 2 (cf. n. 408) tatha samapannasya yac cittam 
mano vijhanam idam ucyate panttam maittnsahabhuvam (/) citte ya 
cetana vistarenayavad. Cf. the differentiating meaning in Lambert 
Schmithausen, Alayavijhana. On the Origin and the Early Development 
of a Central Concept of Yogacara Philosophy. Pt.l.ll, Tokyo 1987 (Stu- 
dia Philologica Monograph Series IV), ! 122 ff. Cf. Abhidh-k-bh(P) II 34 
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Concerning these three terms Dhsk 5 R8 52 has to be mention- 
ed where vijnana is defined in the context of the pra- 
trtyasamutpada: 

tat katarad vijnanam ( /> aha < /> yat tad gandharvva- 
sya caramam cittam mano vijhanam acitam upacitam 
pratisthitam a[pra]ha(tam aparijha)tam anirodhitam 
asantikrtam yasya vijhanasya samanantaram matuh 
kuksau kalalam atmabhavam abhisammurcchatP 

' What is vijnana?' 'That which is accumulated piled 
up /fixed, not cut to pieces, (not recognised), not 
suppressed, not allayed as the gandharva's last (state 
of) mind, intellect, consciousness (thought-faculty) 
(and) with which vijnana (thought-faculty) immediately 
connected, the kalala coagulates in the mother's womb 
to a self (proper nature).' 

According to this quotation from the Dharmaskandha which 
is noteworthy in relation to our knowledge about ideas of 
reoirth, citta, manas and vijnana are not only quasi-synonyms 
but also seem to be the substratum for future existence 55 ' 
From the context in Dhsk one can see 56 that vijnana can be 
identified with gandharva. The importance of citta, 'thinking 



L 



cittam mano 'tha vijhanam ekartham. 
53 Cf. also Dhsk 6 V2; R2; 8 V4'. 

empnrl^ manus ^ reads kalalatmabhavo 'bhisammurcchati; for the 
emendation see Dhsk 7 V7. 

quoted V ^ bS d€ ? Vin ^ fr ° m , the r ° 0t C/ 10 hea P U P' P ile U P' ™ °^n 
cinotwZ ^ogical explanation of citta. Cf. Abhidh-k-bh(P) 61.23 

S n a l Se6 alS ° Schmitha "sen, Alayavijhana, op.cit. (n. 51), I 

of the ]dt o/% enCe SeemS / l? be an imp ° rtant ste P in the development 
51) m 30 2ff n tiT^' SchmithaUSen ' ^w^ana, op.cit. (n. 
56 Cf. Dhsk 6 V1 -8.' 
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thought', in the intermediate state becomes evident when 
referring to two quotations from the Prajhapti(sastra) 57 found 
in the Abhidharmakosabhasya and AbhidharmadTpa, accord- 
ing to which the future existence is determined by the last 
thoughts occurring in the past existence. 

One doctrine of the Sarvastivadins is that there are five 
categories {vastu) into which all constituent factors {dharma) 
can be classified, i.e. 'matter' {rupa), 'mind' {citta), 'mental 
factors' {caitasika dharmah), 'conditioned factors dissociated 
from the mind' {cittaviprayuktah samskarah) and 'the uncondi- 
tioned' {asamskrta). These categories are treated in detail in 
the Pancavastuka 58 , the fragments of which were edited by 
Junkichi Imanishi together with the remains of its commentary. 
In this Abhidharma work 59 citta is defined as '(state of) mind' 
{citta), 'intellect' {manas) and 'consciousness (thought-faculty)' 
{vijhana) and as the six kinds of 'sense-perceptions' {vijnana- 
kaya). 

Concentration of the mind pertains to three kinds of 
contemplative practices, viz. to the 'development of the mind- 
fulness of in-breathing and out-breathing' {anapanasmrtibha- 
vana) 60 , to the four 'constituents of magical power' (rddhi- 
pada) and to the four 'applications of mindfulness' (smrtyupa- 
sthana). In the 'development of the mindfulness of in-breath- 



57 Cf. Abhidh-d(Pa) [5]; Abhidh-k-bh(Pa) [42],[175] gandharvasya ... 
dvayos cittayor anyatarat [or anyataranyataracittam, or anyataranyatarac 
cittam] sammukhlbhutam bhavaty anunayasahagatarn va pratighasaha- 
gatam va. Cf. also the Sutra-quotation in Abhidh-k-bh(Pa) [43] citte- 
nayam loko niyata iti. 

5B Cf . PancaV 1 V1 ; 2 V3 pahca dharmah [or °a] ruparp cittam 
caitasika dharm(as ci)[t]taviprayuktah samskarah asamskrtah ca. 

59 PancaV 1 V5 (cittam katarat ci)[tta]m mano vijhanam / tat punah 
katara{t) / [sad] (v)ijha[n](aka)yah. 

60 Cf. YL pp. 63-84. 
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ing and out-breathing' one practises to breathe in and breathe 
out 'in experiencing the activities of mind and body' {citta- 
kayasamskarapratisamvedin), 'in tranquillising the activity of 
mind' {prasrambhati cittasamskaran), 'in experiencing the 
mind' {cittapratisamvedin), 'in rejoicing at the mind' {abhipra- 
modayam cittam), 'in concentrating the mind' {samadadhatte 
cittam) and 'in liberating the mind' {vimocayam cittam). The 
third of the four 'constituents of magical power'' {rddhipada) is 
ci(tta)samadhiprahanasam[sk]a(rasa)manvagata rddhipada 
'the constituent of magical power that is possessed of concen- 
tration of mind with activities of striving' 61 . The third of the 
four 'applications of mindfulness' (smrtyupasthana) is the 
'application of mindfulness with regard to the mind' (citta- 
smrtyupasthana). This application of mindfulness is defined as 
the six kinds of 'sense-perceptions' {vijnanakaya) in the Sah- 
gltiparyaya and Prakarana which agrees with the second 
definition of 'mind' in the Pancavastuka* 2 . 

The last meaning of citta that has to be mentioned here 
is 'intention, aim, wish'. In this sense citta usually is connec- 
ted with the verb utpadayati and means 'a single deliberate 
mental aci, the producing of intent' 63 . In the SHT-fragments 
we come across two phrases: 1. °bodhau cittam utpadayati, 
he produces the resolution to (obtain) enlightenment' 64 , and 



62 Cf. Sang IV.3(3); SHT (V) 1427 V2/3. 
Cf. SahgPar IV.1(3) (p. 209) = Prak(lm) p. 8 R6 (cittasmrty- 
upa)stha(nam katarat I) sad vijhanakayas (caksurvijhanam vavad 
manovijnanam). ' 

2 °f- BHSD s.v. cittotpada. 

ufat. ?'-,? HSD SM ut P sda y ati ' and MPS 31 (= ST.H).81 kaiscic chr(a)- 
nakabodhau kaiscit pratyekabodhau kaiscid anuttarasamyaksam- 

kr-'uH* ClttBm u < t P) §ditam ; cf - a,so DA(U.H.) MS.90 R3 (cf n R3) 
laisj [MS. [ke]) [cjic chravakabo[dhau] citta[m utjpaditam kais (MS. ke) 
Wpra(tyekabodhau)///-, SHT (VI) 1342 B6 kaisci[c chr](ava)[ka]bodhau 
uuany utpaditani. 
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cittam utpadayati vacam ca bhasate, 'he produces the inten- 
tion and speaks the words' 65 . The resolution or intention may 
be 'weak' (mrdu), 'medium' (madhya) or 'strong' {adhi- 
matra) 66 . Of the two references to cittotpada, 'the producing 
of resolution', in the Central Asian manuscripts one is 
found in the explanation of the cittotpadaposatha, 'the Posa- 
tha on account of a resolution' 68 . The compound bodhicittot- 
pada 'the producing of the resolution to (obtain) enlighten- 
ment', occurs only once in the SHT fragments 69 in a list of 
ten factors that are 'conducive to rebirth in a state of great 
power' {mahasakyasamvartamya). 



65 Cf BoL/VoD Vin.Fragm., p. 202 Fragm.14 b1 tena bhiksuna 
trskrtva cittam utpadayitavyam vaca bhasitavya; MAV 9a.2 pratimukham 
smrtim upasthapya cittam utpadayati vacam ca bhasate; DA(U,H.) 
MS.133 R2 (cf. n. R2) ///[n]tum cittam va utpadayitum va(cam va niscar- 
ayitum)- Dhsk 17 R5 cittam utpadayati vacam ca bhasate; Abhi- 
dh-k-bh(Pa) [50] (quotation from the Jhanaprasthana) cittam utpadayati 
vacam ca bhasate. . 

66 Cf SHT(Vll) 1704 leaf 195 R4 mrduna cittena madhyenadhima- 
trena v[a]; 5 (= Abhidh-k-bh(P) 220.14) yo mrduna cittena madhyenadhi- 
matrena va bhi(ksusamvaram samadatte); 6 (= Abhidh-k-bh(P) 220.15) 
(yas trividhena ci')[t](t)ena tnn samvaran samadatte; SHT (VII) 1704 
leaf 1 95 R3 yadi mrdumadhyadhimatrani cittani karananisyam[t]e. 

67 Cf the second reference in SHT (V) 1318 c A6 ///an[e]na k[usa]la- 
mulena cittotpadena/// (cf . Avadanasataka I 4,10,166 anena [...] kusala- 
mulena cittotpadena deyadharmaparityagena ca). 

68 Cf BoLA/oD, Vin.Fragm., p. 202 Fragm.14 b3 ///(cit- 
totpadaposatha // adhisthanaposathah katamah ... (cf. Pos(Hu) 59 V9 
(= §61) cittotpadena posadhah 'Die Posadha-Zeremome auf eigenen 
BeschluB'; cf. Pos(Hu) p. 347, n. 3: 'cittotpadena posadhah ... ist ver- 
mutlich die Mu[lasarvastivada]-Entsprechung zum Terminus der Sa[r- 
vastivadin] adhisthana-posatha'; according to Pravar(Ch) n. 186 und 

5 3 1 cittotpadaposatha and adhisthana-posatha axe synonyms). 

69 Cf. Hoernle, MR 8 Fol.56 V3 dasa dharma mahasakyasamvarta- 
nfyah ... ryatrapradanam (read yatra ) bodhicittotpadah tathagata- 
birpbakaranam ... . 



Dietz — Citta and Related Concepts 

The term cetana, in MW s.v. cetana translated as 
'consciousness, understanding, sense, intelligence', is clearly 
defined in Buddhist texts and as a technical term 70 means 
'will, volition, intention'. The concept cetana is not found in the 
Vinaya-fragments. In the Sutrapitaka it is found only in those 
sutras that contain lists of dogmatic terms, viz. in the Sahgfti- 
sutra and in the Dasottarasutra. Cetana meaning 'will, volition, 
intention' mainly occurs in Abhidharma works. In SHT we 
always find the word in this sense. In Sang VI. 7 six kinds of 
cetana are explained that develop from the contact with the 
six sense organs 71 . In PahcaV 1 V6 ff. cetana is the third of 
about thirty 'mental factors (that are) associated with the 
mind' 72 . In Dhsk 4 R6 and 25 V10; 26 V1 the immovable 
underlying mental conditions of action are defined by a series 
of quasi-synonyms that starts with cetana 73 . In SHT (VII) 
1760 that belongs to the Karmaprajnapti, the good, bad 74 



70 Cf. Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, Ed. G.P. Malalasekera, Colombo 
1961 ff., Vol. IV, Fasc. 1, s.v. Cetana; BW s.v. Cetana. 

71 Cf. Sang VI. 7 sat ce(tanakayah / katame sat j caksuhsamspar- 
saja cetana) (ed.: 'BewuBtwerden') (/ srotraghranajihvakayamanahsam- 
sparsaja cetana); cf. Frgm.SA(4) p. 11 R1 (ca)ksuhsamsparsaja cetana 
srotraghranajihvakayamanah(samsparsaja cetana). Cf. also NidSa 
13.4,6 and SHT (VII) 1700 B6. 

2 PancaV 1 V6 (caitasi)ka dharmah katame {I) ye dharmas 
cittena sam[pra](yuktah. te punah ka)tame (/> vedana samjha ceta[n]a 
s(parso manaskaras) .... 

73 Cf. Dhsk 4 R6 (cf. n. 37) ya [cejtana cet/tam cetanamitam (ce- 
tayi)tatvam cetanagatam cittabhisamskaro manaskarmma ima ucyamte 
animjyah samskarah; cf. 15 V10; 26 V1 ya cetana samceta- 
nabhisamcetana cetayitam [or cetitam] cetanagatam cittabhisamskaro 
[or °a] manaskarmma ayam ucyate kusalah karmmabhavah [or idam 
ucyate maittnsahabhuvam karmma]. 

Cf. Abhidh-k-bh(Pa) [115] (cites Prajnapti) syad dharmo 'kusalo 
kusalahetuka eva j syad aryapudgalah kamavairagyat parihTyamano 
yam ... klistam cetanam sammukhlkarotrti. 
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and neutral will 75 as well as bodily {kayakarman), mental 
(manaskarman) and volitional action (cetanakarman) 76 are 
treated in detail. In a quotation from the Vibhasa the differ- 
ence between the intention of murder 77 and the actual deed 
is discussed. The fragments SHT (I) 624 and (Vli) 1619 con- 
tain remains of the karikas of Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa. 
In karika II 24 78 we come across cetana, 'volition', as second 
member in a series of ten mental states present in every 
mind. In SHT (V) 1318 c A4, a parallel text to Avadanasataka 
30, a story is told how members of a guild develop the inten- 
tion 79 to realize enlightenment {pratyekam bodhim saksatkur- 
yameti). In YL 137 R4 80 a spark that has disappeared in the 
fire is called an embodiment of the will. 






Dietz - Citta and Related Concepts 

Turfan-Finds which are evaluated in the 'Sanskrit Dictionary of 
the Buddhist Texts from the Turfan Finds and of the Canoni- 
cal Literature of the Sarvastivada School', and I also hope to 
have shown the significance of this dictionary for the research 
on Buddhist Sanskrit texts of the relevant schools. 



Regrettably, I can only provide a survey of the different 
uses of the terms citta, cetas and cetana, but I hope that I 
have been able to give an impression of the great variety of 
the materials available in the Sanskrit manuscripts from the 



75 Cf. SHT (VII; see also VIII, supplement) 1760 A(= V)2 (akusala 
cetana akusala)[v]yakrtalambana; 4 iyam a(vyakr)[t]a (cetana); B(= R)1 
(ceta)[na k]u[s](alakusalavyakrtalambana); 3 (iya)[m a]vyakrta cetan[a 
k]usala(kusalavyakrtalambana). 

76 Cf. SHT (VII; see also VIII, supplement) 1760 B(= R)4,5,6 katarac 
cetanakarma (cf. Tib. sems pa'i las) karnapratisamyu(ktam) [or rupa[pra- 
ti](samyuktam), or (arupyapratisamyuktam)]. 

77 Cf . Abhidh-k-vy(Pa) [50] (Vibhasa) trikalaya cetanaya pranatipata- 
vadyena sprsyate ghataka iti j ... hanisyami hanmi hatam iti casya 
yada bhavatlti. 

78 SHT (I) 624 line 13; (VII) 1619 a V4; cf. Abhidh-k-bh(P) II 24 
vedana cetana samjna cchandah sparso matih smrtih / manaskaro 
'dhimoksas ca samadhih sarvacetasi // 

79 Cf'. SHT (V) 1318 c A4 (a)tha [te gojsthika labdhaprasadas ceta- 
nann pusnamti. 

80 Cf. YL 137 R4 ///[ag]n(i)jvalamtargatam agnitilakam (MS. °am) 
cetanaya adhi[p](atir)u[pa]m (ed., p. 49: 'Verkorperung des Gedan- 
kens'). 
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Abbreviations 

[The Pali texts are quoted according to the editions of the Pali 
Text Society] 

Abhidh-k-bh(P) = Abhidharmakosabhasyam of Vasuban- 

dhu. Ed. by P. Pradhan, Rev. 2nd Ed. 
with Introduction and Indices by A. Hal- 
dar. Patna 1975 (Tibetan Sanskrit Workls 
Series. 8). 
Abhidh-k-bh(Pa) = Bhikkhu Pasadika, Kanonische Zitate im 
Abhidharmakosabhasya des Vasuban- 
dhu. Gottingen 1989(SWTF, Beiheft 1). 
Abhidh-k-vy(Pa) = Bhikkhu Pasadika, 'Abhidharma-Zitate 

aus Abhidharmakosavyakhya, Abhidhar- 
madlpa und Arthaviniscayasutra-Niban- 
dhana', Untersuchungen zur buddhisti- 
schen Literatur. Gottingen 1994 (SWTF, 
Beiheft 5), pp. 127-45. 
AvDh = Arthavistaradharmaparyaya, in DA(U.H.). 

BBS = Ernst Waldschmidt, Bruchstucke buddhistischer 

Sutras aus dem zentralasiatischen Sanskritka- 
non I. Leipzig 1932 (Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte. 
IV); repr. Wiesbaden 1979 (Monographien zur 
indischen Archaologie, Kunst und Philosophie 
II). 
BHSD = Franklin Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar and Dictionary, Vol. 2: Dictionary, 
New Haven 1953, Delhi 1998. 
BoLA/oD, Vin.Fragm. = G.M. Bongard-Levin, M.L. Voro- 

b'eva-Desjatovskaja, 'Fragmenty 
'Pratimoksa-sutry' Sarvastivadi- 
nov', Pamjatniki indijskoj pis'men- 
nosti iz centrai'noj azii. Vypusk 2. 
Moscow 1 990 (Bibliotheca Buddhi- 
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ca. 34), pp. 185-206. 

BW = Nyanatiloka, Buddhistisches Wdrterbuch, ed. Nyanapo- 
nika. Konstanz 3 1983. 

CPS = Ernst Waldschmidt, Das Catusparisatsutra, Bine 

kanonische Lehrschrift uber die Begrundung der 
buddhistischen Gemeinde. T.l-lll. Berlin 1952- 
1962 (Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Phil. -hist. K\., 
1952 Nr.2, 1956 Nr.1, 1960 Nr.1). 

Daso = Kusum Mittal, Dogmatische Begriffsreihen im 

alteren Buddhismus, I: Fragmente des Dasotta- 
rasOtra aus zentralasiatischen Sanskrit-Hand- 
scshriften [l-VIII] and Dieter Schlingloff, Dogma- 
tische Begriffsreihen im alteren Buddhismus, la: 
Dasottarasutra IX-X, Berlin 1957, 1962 (STT IV 
und IVa). 

DA(U.H.) = Jens-Uwe Hartmann, Untersuchungen zum 
DTrghagama der Sarvastivadins. Gottingen 
(STT). (Habilitationsschrift; in Vorbereitung). 

DbSQ(1) = Dasabalasutra, in BBS, pp. 207-25. 

DevEp = Ernst Waldschmidt, 'Reste von Devadatta-Epi- 
soden', ZDMG 113 (1964), pp. 552-58. 

Dhsk = Siglinde Dietz, Fragmente des Dharmaskandha. 

Ein Abhidharma-Text in Sanskrit aus Gilgit. 
Gottingen 1984 (Abhandlungen der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Gottingen. 142). 

Dhsk(M) = Kazunobu Matsuda, Newly Identified Sanskrit 
Fragments of the Dharmaskandha in the Gilgit 
Manuscripts. With an Appendix By H. Sakurabe. 
Kyoto 1986. 

Frgm.SA(4) = Fumio Enomoto, 'Sanskrit Fragments 

from the Samyuktagama Discovered in 
Bamiyan and Eastern Turkestan', Sans- 
krit-Texte aus dem buddhistischen Ka- 
non: Neuentdeckungen und Neueditio- 
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Dietz — Citta and Related Concepts 



GanSu = 



Hoernle, MR 



KaVa = 



MPS = 



MW = 

NAWG = 
NidSa = 
PahcaV = 

Prak(lm) = 

PrMoSO = 



nen, Bearbeitet von Fumio Enomoto et 

al., Gottingen 1989 (SWTF. Beiheft 2), 

pp'. 7-16. ' 

Fragment des GandhasGtra, in: Ernst Wald- 

schmidt, 'Drei Fragmente buddhistischer Sutras 

aus den Turfanhandschriften', NAWG 1968, pp. 

16-23. 

A.F.R. Hoernle, Manuscript Remains of 
Buddhist Literature. Oxford 1916, Delhi 
1988. 
Herbert Hartel, Karmavacana, Formulare fur den 
Gebrauch im buddhistischen Gemeindeleben 
aus ostturkistanischen Sanskrit-Handsschriften. 
Berlin 1956 (STT, III). 

Ernst Waldschmidt, Das Mahaparinirvanasutra, 
Text in Sanskrit und Tibetisch ... auf Grund von 
Turfan-Handschriften hrsg. und bearbeitet. Teil 
Mil. Berlin 1950-51 (Abhandlungen der Deut- 
schen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1949, Nr.1, 1950 Nr.2 und 3). 
Monier Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary, Repr. Oxford 1964, Delhi 1992 (from 
First Edition 1899). 

Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Gottingen. I. Phil. -Hist. Kl. 
Chandrabhal Tripathi, Funfundzwanzig Sutras 
des Nidanasamyukta, Berlin 1962 (STT, VIII). 
Pahcavastuka, in: Junkichi Imanishi, 'Das Pah- 
cavastukam und die Pahcavastukavibhasa', 
NAWG 1969, pp. 1-31. 

Junkichi Imanishi, 'Liber den Text des Praka- 
rana. Annual Report of Cultural Science 25.2 
(March 1977). Hokkaido University, pp. 4-14. 
Pratimoksasutra der Sarvastivadins, hrsg. von 
Georg von Simson, T. II, ), Gottingen (STT). (in 
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the press). 
PW = Otto Bohtlingk, Rudolph Roth, Sanskrit-Worterbuch, 

7 vols, St. Petersburg 1855-75. 
Sang = Valentina Stache-Rosen, Das Sahgitisutra und 

sein Kommentar Sahgitiparyaya. Nach Vorar- 

beiten von K. Mittal bearbeitet, Berlin 1968 

(Dogmatische Begriffsreihen im alteren Buddhis- 

mus, II = STT, IX). 

Sahgitiparyaya, see Sang. 

Sanskrit-Handschriften aus den Turfan-Funden. 



SahgPar = 
SHT = 
Skt. = Sanskrit 
SroVims(R) = 



L 



Ernst Waldschmidt, 'Ein Beitrag zur Llber- 
lieferung vom Sthavira Srona Kotivimsa', 
Melanges d'lndianisme, A la memoire de 
L. Renou, Paris 1 968, pp. 773-87. 
STT = Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfunden. 

SWTF = Sanskrit-Worterbuch der buddhistischen Texte 
aus den Turfan-Funden und der kanonischen 
Literatur der Sarvastivada-Schule / Sanskrit 
Dictionary of the Buddhist Texts from the Turfan 
Finds and of the Canonical Literature of the 
Sarvastivada School. Begun by Ernst Wald- 
schmidt, ed. Heinz Bechert, Gottingen 1973 ff. 
Uv = Udanavarga. Bd. I, II, hrsg. von Franz Bemhard. Gottin- 
gen 1965-68 (Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften in Gottingen. 54; STT, X). 
Vibhasa(Eno) = Fumio Enomoto, 'A Sanskrit Fragment 
from the Vibhasa Discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan', Sanskrit-Texte aus dem bud- 
dhistischen Kanon: Neuentdeckungen 
und Neueditionen. Dritte Folge. Bearbei- 
tet von G. Bongard-Levin et al., Gottin- 
gen 1996 (SWTF, Beiheft 6), pp. 133-43. 
YL = Dieter Schlingloff, Ein buddhistisches Yogalehrbuch. 
Berlin 1964 (STT, VII). 
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THE VAIBHASIKA IMPACT* 



Bart Dessein 



EDITORIAL STATEMENT 

We apologise to readers for the late appearance of BSR 17 
foUoXfa computer 'crash'. With great difficulty the text of No 1 
JasTveTually retrieved and reset by David and Nancy Reig e , of 
the Eastern School Press (to whom are gratitude is due) but the 
dSav resulted in the journal's publication several months later 
toant cipated No.2 has been correspondingly delayed whilst we 
acquired t and mastered the techniques of a new computer and 

"^sSSwSurn to normality during 2001 when both issues 
willTargely comprise papers delivered at the UKABS conference 
held at Bristol University in June-July 2000. 

Please note the changes in subscription chargps for MR. *tter 
a decade of unchanged rates, rising production costs and postage 
levels have forced us to increase subscription charges as from the 

ne FiX, we regret that our regular feature - the serialisation of 
the Ekotiaragama translation - has had to be held over until a 
later issue. 



******* 



Corrigenda to Buddhist Studies Review 17 ', 1 (2000) 
In Collins Edwards, 'The Buddha: Friendship and Beauty' : 

p.50, 1.13, correctly reads: . . . JPTS XI 1987, Pp-SJ-*^^^ 
other examples (for instance Itivuttaka I, xvu; GS IV, 232 ana 

236)... 

n 52 1 17 from below, to p.53, 1.9, should be indented as with other 
citations in this article. The line references in the succeeding 
paragraph of p.53 should be amended as follows: (line 2 
Sanled), (lines 20 and 29 now lines 16 and 23) (lines 1-6 now 
lines 1-5), (line 11 now lines 8-9), (line 27 now line 21). 



The Vaibhasikas, named after a Vibhasa commentary on the 
original Sarvastivadin Abhidharma works, are often defined as the 
Sarvastivada orthodoxy (of Kasmlra). 'Vaibhasika' is only one of 
many names one encounters in reference to the 'Sarvastivadins'. 
Under the general name Sarvastivada, different sub-schools 
figure: the original Sarvastivadins originating from Mathura, the 
Kasmlri Vaibhasikas, the Western Masters of Gandhara and 
Bactria who are also referred to as Bahirdesaka (Outsiders), 
Aparantaka (Those living at the Western Border) and Pascattya 
(Westerners) ; and the Mulasarvastivadins. These names appear 
in a fairly strict chronological series 2 . In connection with the 
Sarvastivadins, we further have to mention the Darstantika-Sau- 
trantikas. All sources agree on the fact that the term Sautrantika 
appears later than the term Sarvastivada 3 . Of these names, the 
earlier ones (Bahirdesaka, Aparantaka, Pascattya) refer to a geo- 
graphical location, while the later ones refer either to a textual 
type or means of exegesis (Vaibhasika, Darstantika-Sautrantika) 
or to a dogmatic standpoint (Mulasarvastivada). This seems to 
substantiate the standpoint of Erich Frauwallner {The Earliest 
Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, Rome 1956) 
and Heinz Bechert (ed., Zur Schulzugehorigkeit von Werken der 
Hinayana-Literatur^ 2 vols, GGttingen 1985-87) concerning the 
criterion upon which different Buddhist schools have been 
formed: disciplinary matters have led to the rise of distinct sects 
(nikaya); dogmatic schools have then arisen later from within 
Vinaya sects. David Seyfort Ruegg, however, argued that dog- 



This article is a slightly reworked and edited version of my lecture held at the 
XXIIth IABS Conference, Lausanne, 23-28 August 1999. Part of this paper had 
earlier been presented as a lecture at the same university, Section de langues et 
civilisations orientales, on 31 March 1998. 

See M.Van Velthem, trans. Le Traite de la descente dans la profonde loi 
(Abhidhaimavatarasastra) de 1'arhat Skandhila, Louvain-la-neuve 1977, pp.vi- 
vii. 

See C. Willemen, B. Dessein, C. Cox, Sarvastivada Buddhist Scholasticism, 
Leiden 1998, p. 19. 

See ibid., p.106. 
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matic matters may also have given rise to different sects . Also, 
different languages are suggested by Ruegg to have led to the rise 
of schools 5 . The question on the origin of sects and schools is thus 
obviously not easy to answer. When we focus on the Sarvasti- 
vadins, a decision on the precise textual affiliation of a 
Sarvastivada Abhidharma text is further complicated by the 
mutual influences different schools and sub-schools had in the 
course of time. This is, e.g., most pronounced in the series of texts 
called ' ' Abhidharmahrdaya , to which we will return later. It is 
further known that monks 'changed' philosophical schools. A 
notable example for our purpose is Vasubandhu who, at first an 
adherent of the Sarvastivada, is reported to have shifted to the 
Mahayana. Such transitions undoubtedly left their traces in the 
works these monks compiled. Translations (for the Sarvastivada 
this is essentially into Chinese) of original Indian texts further 
show evidence that the philosophical branch that was dominant at 
the time of translation influenced the latter 6 . Finally, what is by 
modern scholars identified as a sub-school or sub-branch may not 
have been considered as such at the actual time. This is evident 
from the way the traditional eighteen schools are listed in the 
various sources 7 . In the course of scientific research, many 
classifications of Sarvastivada works have been proposed 8 , but 



4 D.S. Ruegg, 'Uber die Nikayas der Sravakas und den Ursprung der philoso- 
phisehen Schulen des Buddhismus nach den tibetischen Quellen', in Bechert, 
ed., Zur Schulzugehorigkeit, op. tit., Ill 1, pp.111-26; here p.120: 'Die Quellen, 
die der Aufspaltung einem dogmatischen Ursprung zuschreiben, sind depnoch 
samtlich in die Vinaya-Unterabteilung vom libetischen bsTan 'gyur auf- 
genommen Worden'. 

5 M/., pp. 116- 17. 

6 See Willemen, Dessein, Cox, op. tit, pp.77-8 and 89-92. 

7 See H. Kern, Histoire du bouddhisme dans. Hade II, Paris 1903, p.481 , 

8 J. Takakusu, 'On the Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadins', Journal 
of the Pali Text Society, 1904-5, pp.67- 146; A. Bareau, JLes Sectes bouddhiques 
du Petit Vehicule. Paris 1955 ; A.C. Banerjee, Sarvastivada Literature, Calcutta 
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none of these classifications can account for the existence of 
multiple versions (either Indian or Chinese or both) of one and 
the same text, nor for the divergence in authorship these works 
were attributed to. Moreover, the reason - although not only the 
Vaibhasikas possessed a Vibhasa literature - precisely why their 
Vibhasa became authoritative is not explained by these classi- 
fications. 



Until the time of Asoka the Maurya, who reigned ca.270-ca.230 
BCE 9 , the spread of Buddhism had been limited to Central India. 
As is evident from the position and content of the Asokan 
inscriptions, the religion was disseminated with the expansion of 



'io 



the Mauryan empire . That a council was held in Pataliputra, 
Asoka's capital, in the first half of the second century AB 11 , 
suggests that geographical expansion was instrumental in schisms 
in the community. Such phenomena would explain the geo- 



1957, 1979; C. Cox, Disputed Dharmas - Early Buddhist Theories on Existence 
- An Annotated Translation of the Section on Factors Dissociated from 
Thought from Sanghabhadra's Nyayanusara, Tokyo 1995, to mention only a 
few. 

See E.Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism from the origins to the Saka era 
(trans S. Boin-Webb), Louvain-la-neuve 1988, p.216, n.l. 

See J. Bloch, Les Inscriptions d'Asoka, Paris 1950, pp. 152-3, for the inscrip- 
tions of Kausambl, Sarnath and Sanci; p. 157 for the inscription of Rummindel; 
p. 158, for that at Nigall Sagar; and p. 154 for that at Calcutta-Bairat 

AB = Anno buddhae. As dates for this council, there are four possibilities: 
The *Mahaprajh~a-paramitopadesa gives 100 AB (T 1509, 70a8), the Samaya- 
bhedoparacanacakra gives 116 AB (T 2032, 18a9; T 2033, 20al8), and the 
NikayabhedavibhaAgavyakhya by Bhavya gives 137 AB in the second list and 
160 AB in the first list (Tanjur-Mdo XC, No.12). See also C.Prebish, 'A Review 
of Scholarship on the Buddhist Councils', Journal of Asian Studies XXXIII, 2, 
pp.239-54, here p.252- After studying these four dates, Andre Bareau, Les 
premiers conciles bouddhiques, Paris 1955, pp.88-9 and 108, favoured the date 
137 AB. See also Willemen, Dessein, Cox, op. tit, pp,44-8. 
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f SiS S Vinaya rules, or of Abhidharmic questions, is a point of 

^^SSSS-«^ and/the Sarvastivada *Mahavibhasa 
fleSaftacffihadeva's view 13 . The Vinaya literature of various 
3 data* that it was more or less stnct adherence to *e 
nreceots ("the ten lax practices) that caused the schism . ltie 
SSonis reported not to have been resolved .whereupon Kmg 
A^oka mediated and recognised the stance of the majority ibis 
maioriW became The Mahasamghika school. The Mahasamghikas 
SeSvefindLte that they 8 objected to the ^^* 
introduced into the V nayapitaka by the Sthaviravadins .a 
io^argument in favour of Vinaya matters that underlie the 



' 



" T 1509, 78al9; T 2032, 18a9; T 2033, 18al9; Tanjur-Mdo , XC No.12. See 
also M. Hofinger, Etude surle concile de Vamh, Louvain 1946 p. 172 B areau 
Les premiers conciles, op oil, pp.92 and 112 ; Prebish, op.cit, pp.251-2. See 
alsoBareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques, op. cit, p.33. „,,,..,. _ ; 

" T 2031 15al5-23; T 2032, 18a9-14; T 2033, 21al5-25; -[Abhidharma-] 
mahavibhasa[sastra],i: 1545, 510c23-512al9. ■„,.,,. H u 

» See MaLamghikavinaya, T 1425, 231a29-b22; MJVmw ed H. 
Oldenberg Vinayapitakam: II, Cullavagga, PTS 1964, pp.294-8; LB. Horner, 
™ r£ B«* rf ,/, W- V, London 1963, pp^ U-Dh^ 
guptakavinaya, T 1428, 968cl9-969c3; D^M/w^W*, T 1435, 450ai»-zy, 
^(1/^^5^-^^/7^3,11451,41104-413026. ^ 

15 T1425 493a28-c22. See also Hofinger, op. cif.,p.l73; Frauwallner, op. a*., 
pp 9-10- Prebish, op. cit, p.252. L.S. Cousins, 'The 'five points' and the ongins 
of the Buddhist Schools', in T. Skorupski, ed., The Buddhxt Forum II, London 
1991 on 27-60, here pp.33-4, sees the Mahasamghikas as 'the conservative party 
which has preserved the original Vinaya unchanged against reformist efforts to 
create a reorganized and stricter version'. Concerning the etymological inter- 
pretation of the term 'Mahasamghika', see his p.34. 
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schism is that the Abhidharma literature of that moment belongs 
to what Collett Cox {op. cit) described as the earliest Abhidharma 
works, i.e., Abhidharma works that resemble sutras and do not yet 
show elements of sectarian alignment. In these early works we do 
not find marks of factional debate 16 . 

As they were rejected by the king, the Sthaviravadins are said 
to have moved to southern Kasmlra . Also the *Mahavibhasa, a 
work that belongs to a younger category of philosophical treatises 
- polemical texts that recognise sectarian alignments - claims that 
the 'Sthaviravadins' moved to Kasmlra 18 . Since the *Mahavibhasa 
is a Kasmlra work itself, the text seems to identify the Kasmlri 
Sarvastivadins with the Sthaviravadins. A clue to the solution of 
this problem may lie in the Samayabhedoparacanacakra. This 
work states that the Sthaviravadins split into the Mulasthaviras 
and Sarvastivadins 19 , whereby the Mulasthavira school supports 
Mahadeva's points and the Sarvastivadins reject them. This 
statement may be an attempt to support the claim that the 
Sarvastivadins in Kasmlra are the orthodox branch of the 
Sthaviravadins. When the *Mahavibhasa claims that the Sthavira- 
vadins moved to Kasmlra - a Vaibhasika area - after the king 
decided against their opposition to the five points of Mahadeva, 



For a relative chronology of Sarvastivadin works, see E. Frauwallner, (tr. S.F. 
Kidd) Studies in Abhidharma Literature and the Origins of Buddhist 
Philosophical Systems, New York 1995, VIII: The Sarvastivada, pp. 185-208. 
Also the observation by Lance Cousins {op. cit, p.47) that 'The Vinaya of the 
Mahasamghikas seems to define abhidharma as the ninefold sutranta' which 
'suggests that early Mahasamghikas (or some of them) may have rejected the 
abhidharma developments' is inter-esting in this respect. 

See Frauwallner, The Earliest Vinaya, op. cit, pp. 13-14, 16, 20 and 22; A. 
Hirakawa, A History of Indian Buddhism - from Sakyamuni to Early 
Mahayana, Honolulu 1990, p. 119. See also Asokarajavadana, T 2042, lllb28- 
H2bl, llobl-10, 102bl0-19. 



T 1545, 510c23-512al9. 

T 2031, 15b9-10; T 2033, 20b9-10. 
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tine the various schools oi tne smdvuavduo, v «;t,„_ „,« „„- pnt 
he two streams Mulasthavira and Sarvastivada. When _ we accept 
Vinaya grounds as the cause of the first schism (^ ttmtax 
nractices) it appears not to be impossible that the Vaibhasikas 
SSSV clawed that Mahadeva's five points were thj«»e£ 
the schism in a need to reaffirm themselves. Although there is no 
agreement between the Mahavarpsa 20 and the D Ipava^ onto 
Jmnd council of Pataliputra, supposedly held in 238 AB, it does 
Tppefr £S*e° major challenged of the S^l^lZToi 
Tissa Moegaliputta (Maudgaliputra) were the Sarvastivadins oi 
Savanfutra 22 In the council, Katyayaniputra and his sup- 
SrtS ^we P re declared to be wrong, whereupon one grouj , of the 
Clstivadins stayed in Magadha Here they somewhat plater 
reaooeared as a Buddhist school centred in Pataliputra ana 
Valfl while the other group is reported to have gone f™™« 
Kasmira 23 . It is not without importance that this third Buddhist 
Sis not mentioned in sources of the Northern tradition. 

A people that has played an important role in the dissemi- 
nation of Buddhism - and more precisely of Sarvast^ada 
DhQosophy - from the Indian subcontinent to China are the 
Yueh chih (Tocharians) 24 . Their political power was at its height 






20 MhvV,280. 

21 Dip VII, 37 and VII, 44. 

22 Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques, pp. tit, pp.168-9. 

23 See Banerjee, op. tit, p.6; Hirakawa, op. tit., p.87. 

2 * For the identification of the Yueh-chih with the Tocharians see G. Hatoun, 
<Zur Ue-Tsi-Frage', Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
91 1937),' pp.243- 18, here 253-7; W.W. Tarn, The Greeks m Bactna and 
India, Cambridge 1938, 1951 (repr. Chicago 1997), pp.295-7; A.K. Naram, 
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in the Kusana empire that included Kasmira 25 . The Sarvastivada 
school of Buddhism thus flourished in this Northwestern region 
during the heyday of Kusana power in the second century CE. 

Under the Kusana king Kaniska (second century 26 ), Buddhism 
took rapid steps towards the Mahayana, and a Buddhist council 
was held. It is also the period of the compilation of the already 
mentioned explanatory treatises {vibhasa) of which the Vaibhasika 
*Abhidharmamahavibhasasastra (T 1545) is the best known 
example 27 . The council of Kasmira appears to be a Vaibhasika 
Sarvastivada council, concerned with the Jnanaprasthana and its 
explanation. The *Astagrantha/Jnanaprasthana is the youngest of 
the seven Abhidharma works of the Sarvastivada school that 
became known as the Vaibhasika 'canonical' works 28 . It was 



'Indo-Europeans in Inner Asia', in D. Sinor (ed.), The Cambridge History of 
Early Inner Asia, Cambridge 1990, p. 153. 

25 Hou Han Shu, Chapter 118, Lieh-chuan 78, 297d3-4. See also Narain, op. 
tit, p. 165. 

6 A. Maricq, 'The Date of Kaniska', in A.L. Basham (ed). Papers on the Date 
of Kaniska, Leiden 1968, pp. 179-99, here p. 190, gives 78 CE as date for 
Kaniska; A.K. Narain, 'The Date of Kaniska', pp.206-39 in the same volume, 
suggest the dates ca. 103-125 (p.221). See also F.R. Allchin, 'Archaeology and 
the Date of Kaniska: The Taxila Evidence', pp.4-34 of the same volume, here 
pp ; 30-l; G. Fussman/Nouvelles inscriptions Saka: ere de Kaniska', Bulletin de 
l'Ecole Frangaise d'Extreme-Orient 68 (1980), pp.1-43, here pp.29-31; id., 
'Documents epigraphiques kouchans (II)', ib., pp.45-58, here p.46; W. Posch, 
Baktrien zwischen Griechen undKuschan, Wiesbaden 1995, p.101 ff. 

27 
28 



See Willemen, Dessein, Cox, op. tit, pp.18 and 148-60. 

Yasomitra gives the following enumeration (Abhidh-k-vy ( = U. Wogihara, 
ed., Sputarthabhidharmakosavyakhya of Yasomitra, 2 vols, Tokyo 1971) 11, 24- 
29 and 25 ff.): Jnanaprasthana by Katyanlputra, Prakaranapada by Vasumitra, 
Vijnanakaya by Devasarman, Dharmaskandha by £ariputra, Prajnaptisastra by 
Maudgalyayana, Dhatukaya by Purna, Samgitiparyaya by Mahakausthila. See 
also Abhidh-k-vy, 9, 12-14 and 12,4 ff. The enumeration by the Tibetan his- 
torian Bu-ston (E. Obermiller, trans. History of Buddhism byBu-ston, 2 parts, 
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compiled in approximately the first century BCE 29 . In his 'Life of 
Vasubandhu', Paramartha (500-569) writes that Katyayanlputra 
compiled the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivada school and 
composed the *Astagrantha in Kasmlra 30 , while Hsiian-tsang 
(602-664) in his travel record, mentions that the Jnanaprasthana 
was written in the neighbourhood of ClnavatT 31 . That the work was 
written in Central India, and not the Northwest, is also mentioned 
in the *Mahavibhasa, where the work is called Jnanaprasthana 32 . 
Two different translations into Chinese of this text are extant: one 
translation was made in 383 by Samghadeva and Chu Fo-nien in 
Ch'ang-an (T 1543), and the other was made by Hsuan-tsang 
between 657 and 660 CE (T 1544). The first is called * Astagrantha 
(T 1543), the second Jnanaprasthana (T 1544). This confirms 



Heidelberg 1931-32, 1, p. 49) is Dhaimaskandhahy Sariputra, Prajnaptisastrahy 
Maudgalyayana, Dhatukaya by Purna, Vijnanakaya by Devaksema, Jnana- 
prasthana by Katyayana, Prakaranapada by Vasumitra, Samgitiparyaya by 
Mahakausthila. The Chinese order is again different: Dharmaskandha (T 1537) 
by Mahamaudgalyayana, Prajnaptisastra (T 1538) (no author mentioned), 
Dhatukaya (T 1540) by Vasumitra, Vijnanakaya (T 1539) by Devasarman, 
Jnanaprasthana (T 1543/1544) by Katyayanlputra, Prakaranapada (T 1541/ 
1542) by Vasumitra and Samgitiparyaya (T 1536) by Sariputra. 

29 Fragments of the text have been discovered in Bamiyan and Kuca; see S. 
Levi, 'Note sur des manuscripts provenant de Bamiyan (Afghanistan) et de 
Gilgit (Cachemire)', Journal AsiatiqueCCXX (1932), pp.1-45; B. Pauly, 'Frag- 
ments Sanskrits de Haute Asie (Mission Pelliot) (II)', JA CCXLVIII (1960), 
pp.509- 19. Identification of the fragments by P. Demieville, 'Un fragment 
Sanskrit de 1' Abhidharma des Sarvastivadin', JA CCXLIX (1961), pp.461-5. 

30 P'o-sou-p'an-tou Fa-shih Chuan T 2049, 189al-6. See also T. Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 2 vols, London 1904, 1, p.294. 

31 Ta T'angHsi-yu Chi, T 2087, 889b28-c4. See also J. Takakusu, op. tit, pp.84- 
5. 

32 T 1545, 21c29. See also L. de La Vallee Poussin, L'Abhidharmakosa de 
Vasubandhu, 6 vols, Brussels 1923-31 (repr. 1971), 2, p.147, n.4. 
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Paramartha's statement that the work has two names 33 . As 
Paramartha lived prior to Hsiian-tsang, this means that there are 
not only two Chinese versions of the text, but also two Indian 
ones: an * Astagrantha, translated 383 CE and a Jnanaprasthana, 
translated 657-660 Having examined the two Indian versions' 
Ryogen Fukuhara concluded that the transliterations in the 
* Astagrantha indicate that the work is of Gandharan origin while 
the Jnanaprasthana is a Kasmlra Vaibhasika recension 35 ' That 
Paramartha situates the compilation of 'the *Astagrantha in 
Kasmira, while Hsiian-tsang and the *Mahavibhisa locate the 
compilation of the Jnanaprasthana in Central India, may then 
have to be explained as follows: Katyayanlputra wrote his 
Astagrantha in Central India before the Sarvastivada school 
began to flourish in Kasmlra. As is also apparent in the accounts 
of the first council of Pataliputra, the Kasmiri Sarvastivadins 
wanted to present themselves as true heirs of the doctrine 
Therefore, when re-editing the "Astagrantha as the Jnana- 
prasthana, they kept referring to the work as * Astagrantha and 
mentioned Kasmlra as its place of origin (Paramartha's account) 
or, tor the same reason, referred to the work as the Jhana- 
prasthana of Central India. The Kasmiri Vaibhasikas composed 
their Mahavibhasa based on the Jnanaprasthana. This means 
that the latter was the version of the work recognised in Kasmlra 36 



33 

T 2049, 189a5-9, See also J. Takakusu, 'The Life of Vasubandhu by Para- 
martha' , T'oungPao, series II, 5 (1904), pp.269-96, here pp.276-7; and id., 'On 
me Abhidharma Literature.. .' , op. tit, p.82. 
s R - Fuk "hara, Jojitsuron no Kenkyu, Kyoto 1969, pp.218-19. 

See also R.E. Buswell and P.S. Jaini, 'The Development of Abhidhanna 
™sophy', m K. Potter ( ed.), Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, Vol. VII- 
goludharma Buddhism to 150A.D., Delhi 1996, pp.73-1 19, here p. 108 

** P. Demieville, 'L'Origine des Sectes Bouddhiques d'apres Paramartha' 
Melanges Chinois et Bouddhiques I (1931-2), pp.15-64, here PP .22-3; fi' 
rau Wallner) Die Enstehung der buddhMschen Systemef Gottingen 1971 

PP U7-20 Va ^ e P ° USSin ' ° p - Cit ' l pJDdx; WiIlemen - Dessein, Cox, op. tit, 
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Consequently, the followers of Katyayanlputra saw this latter work 
as pre-eminent over other works. They even called it a body 
(sanra), while the other works were called limbs (pada). In the 
case of the Vaibhasikas, the formation of a (sub-)school clearly 
shows this to be a philosophical, no longer disciplinary, matter. 

A parallel situation may be true for the Prakaranapada. Like 
the *Astagrantha, the Prakaranapada was also called 'Prakarana- 
grantha' , and as with the *Astagrantha/Jnanaprasthana, there 
are also two Chinese translations of this work, by Gunabhadra and 
Bodhiyasas, 435-443 CE (T 1541), and by Hsiian-tsang in 659 (T 
1542). It is not impossible that the work was first called 
Prakaranagrantha (cf. *Astagrantha), and later, when recognised 
as one of the six pacfe-treatises by the KasmTri Sarvastivadins, was 
renamed Prakaranapada. 

Here, we reach the problem of the impact of the 'canonicity' of 
the Vaibhasika Abhidharma. From the outset, Buddhist councils 
played an important role in the canonisation of texts. This is 
already evident from the first council that, tradition claims, was 
held immediately after the decease of the Buddha, and at which, 
still according to tradition, Ananda is said to have recited the 
Sutra texts and Upali the Vinaya texts. The importance of this 
alleged first council is that it was needed to justify the existence of 
a second council, held in Vaisall. The first one also serves to 
project the authenticity of texts back in time, to the lifetime of the 
Buddha. 

Although tradition fixed the early Sarvastivada Abhidharma 
Canon at seven texts, it is untrue that during the early period only 
these texts were composed or that they were seen as a canonical 
collection from the outset. A postface to fascicle 24 of the *Asta- 
granthasastra, written in 379 CE, gives the earliest dated reference 
to a set of seven texts. A reference to a 'six part Abhidharma' is 



further found in translations by Kumarajlva (died 413). Yaso- 
mitra's commentary on the Abhidharmakosabhasya gives the first 
listing of seven: the Jnanaprasthana is the body (sanra) and the six 
texts that constitute its feet (satpada) are the Prakaranapada 
Vijnanakaya, Dharmaskandha, Prajnaptisastra, Dhatukhya and 
Samgitiparyaya. All this implies that the so-called Satpadabhi- 
dharma is actually a Vaibhasika composition, recognising six 
treatises as the 'feet' (pada), while the Jnanaprasthana itself 
became known as the 'body' (sarira) or main text 38 . This canoni- 
sation made the Vaibhasikas appear to be 'orthodox' Sarvasti- 
vadins. In this respect it is to be noted that, e.g., the *Mahavibhasa 
argues that the Abhidharma is the Buddha's teaching 39 . 

As the Jnanaprasthana was promoted as the 'body' of the seven 
works by the Kasmlri Vaibhasikas, their evident recognition of the 
fatpadabhidharwa left the Western masters, predecessors of the 
later Sautrantikas, with sastras which did not have a 'canonical' 
status. The importance of some 'canonicity' was - as outlined 
above - evident from the councils of Rajagrha and Vaisall The 
Western masters found the 'solution' to this problem by returning 
?„?K?: llke P hiloso P hical treatises. Thus, they emphasised the 

Abhidharmahrdaya (T 1550), a work by the Bactrian Dharma- 
sresthm that is similar in purpose and that, according to Erich 
*?Si ner ' 1S P robabl y oIder ^an the Jnanaprasthana 40 The 

Abhidhanvahrdayasastra served as a basis for the compilation of 
U ^£?l*AbhidhaimahrdayaW 1551), Dharmatrata's *Sam- 
yuktabhidharmahrdaya (T 1552) and, eventually, Vasubandhu's 
^autrantika Abhidharwakosa (T 1558/1559), As the oldest Abhi- 



39 



See also Takakusu, 'On the Abhidharma Literature...', op. tit., p.74. 
T 1545, Ia8-c29. See also Cox, op. tit., p.23. 



37 



La Vallee Poussin, op. c/t., I, p.xxxii. 
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muwallner, Die Enstehung.. ., op. tit., p.71: 'Der Abhidharmasarafc schliefi- 
"cn ist d le alteste Dogmatik der Sarvastivadah, In ihm ist das Wertvollste was 
srnA 7;" dCS altCn Abhidharma an Lehren gesc haffen worden war, zu einem 
sropen Gebaude vereinigt'. See also [Abhidharmajvibhasafsastra], T 1546, lbll 
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dharma works appear as collections of karikas which are then 
explained, the series based on Dharmasresthin's Abhidharma- 
hrdaya and culminating in Vasubandhu's Abhidharmakosa are 
also constituted of stanzas which are explained in a prose com- 
mentary. It is to be noticed that the Hrdaya-works were often 
called 'ching'ox 'lun-ching\ i.e. sutra 41 . 

Having drawn our attention to Bactria and Gandhara, we are 
confronted with the problem of the Sautrantikas (Darstantikas) 
and Mulasarvastivadins 42 . Sources from the Northwest place the 
origin of the Sautrantikas in the fourth century after the Buddha's 
Parinirvana 43 , i.e. about the time of Kusana (and Vaibhasika) 
dominance. Kumaralata is traditionally mentioned as the founder 
of the Darstantikas, but modern scholarship does not agree on the 
dates of Kumaralata, opinions varying from 100 years after the 



41 Upasanta's *Abhidharmahrdaya e.g. is called Fa-sheng A-p'i-t'an Hsin Lun 
Cluing in the Ch'u San-tsang Chi Chi, T2145, 543cl9, 621a5, 695cl5, 720bl2; 
Chen-yuan Hsin-ting Shih Chiao Mu-lu, T 2157, 954M4, 1043c26; in the Taisho 
Index Vol.1, p.417; and in the work itself (T 1551, 833c3-6). Ghosaka's *Abhi- 
dharmamrtarasasastra (T 1553) is called Kan-Iu-wei Chwgin T 2145, 32b6 and 
in the Ta T'ang Nei-tien Lu, T 2149, 231 al9. 

4 On the Darstantikas-Sautrantikas, see Cox, op. cit., p.40; See also J. 
Przyluski, 'Darstantika, Sautrantika and Sarvastivada', in Indian Historical 
Quarterly 16 (1940), pp.246-54, here p.247. 

43 T 2032, 18b9; Manjusnpariprccha, T 468, 501al9-b25 (esp. 501b23-24); first 
list of Bhavya (see W.W. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha and the Early 
History of His Order, London 1884. p.182); M. Walleser, Die Sekten des alien 
Buddhismus, Heidelberg 1927, pp.78-9; A. Bareau, 'Trois traites sur les sectes 
bouddhiques attribues a Vasumitra' , Journal Asiatique CCXLIV (1956), 
pp.167-91, here p.168. 
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Buddha's Parinirvana 44 to the third century CE 45 . In favour of an 
early date for Kumaralata is that it is natural that the Darstantika- 
Sautrantikas would refer to a master who lived before or at the 
same time as the compilation of the Vaibhasika Jnanaprasthana, 
i.e. a master who lived prior to the moment of formation of the 
Vaibhasika 'orthodoxy'. Tradition further sees Kumaralata as the 
teacher of both Harivarman and Srilata. The latter was the direct 
teacher of the Sautrantika Vasubandhu 46 . An early date for 
Kumaralata explains why he is referred to as the 'mulacarya' (in 
contradistinction to the 'acarya) of the Darstantika-Sautrantikas: 
he was not necessarily the immediate teacher of Srilata. In favour 
of a later date for Kumaralata is the fact that he is mentioned with 
Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna in the *Mahavibhasa. However, this 
would still place Kumaralata no later than the early second 
century CE, i.e. in the period of Kusana power. It is very likely that 
the Sautrantikas only felt the need to start to refer to a/their 
'mula-carya' (and call themselves 'Sautrantika') after the 
Vaibhasikas had organised themselves as 'Vaibhasika', i..e. as the 
orthodoxy in KasmTra. 

Because of their dominance, Vaibhasika ideas were influencing 
the Gandharan works. This is evident in the increase of Vaibha- 
sika positions in Upasanta's *Abhidharmahrdaya (ca. 300 CE 47 ) 



44 

See M. Hahn, 'Vorlaufige Uberlegungen zur SchulzugehSrigkeit einiger 
buddhistischen Dichter' in Bechert (ed.), Zur Schulzugehorigkeit. . ., op.cit, 
pp.239-57, here pp.255-6. 

45 

J. Kato. 'Notes sur les deux maitres bouddhiques Kumaralata et Srilata', in 
Indianisme et Bouddhisme: Melanges offerts a Mgr. Etienne Lamotte, 
Louvain-la-neuve 1980, pp.197-213; id., Kyoryobu no Kenkyu, Tokyo 1989^ 
P-37ff. 

Frauwallner, Die Enstehung. . ., op. cit., p. 103; Kato, Kyoryobu no Kenkyu, 
Of>- cit, pp.58 ff; Cox, op. cit., p.41. 

In Upasanta's work, T 1551, 841cl7, 855a28 and 855 c27, the masters of the 
Vibhasa are referred to. Taiken Kimura (Kimura Taiken Zenshu, lV:Abidatsu- 
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and in Dharmatrata's * Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya (beginning of 
fourth century) 48 . 

'Wvz* Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya refers to the following 
schools: Darstantikas (pp.895c22, 903b6-7, 944a7), Dharmagup- 
takas (p.962al9-20), Vatslputriyas (pp.903b5, 962al9), the 
Kasmlri (p.872-c28), and the Vaibhasikas (pp.882al8, 892a2). The 
work disagrees with the opinion attributed to the Dharmagup- 
takas. In one instance, the work disagrees with the Vatslputriyas 
and in another instance agrees with it. This seems to indicate that 
a strict Vinaya differentiation (Sarvastivada, Dharmaguptaka, 
VatsTputrlya) does not necessarily indicate an equally strict Abhi- 
dharmic differentiation. In view of our above-mentioned sketch, 
it may be of no surprise that the * Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya fur- 
ther disagrees with the Kasmha opinion and with one of the theses 
attributed to the Vaibhasikas. That the work does not agree with 
the Darstantika thesis and with a second Vaibhasika thesis should 
- in view of what was outlined above - be explained as an instance 
of Vaibhasika influence on Gandharan works. As we know that 
'Darstantika' is a pejorative term, it is equally possible that 
Dharmatrata refers to some other Sarvastivada sub-group here. 

It must have been the decline of Kusana and Vaibhasika power 
that enabled Vasubandhu (ca.400-480) 49 to take a clear Sau- 



maron no kenkyu, Tokyo 1974), p.230, states that Upasanta lived one genera- 
tion prior to Dharmatrata, author of the *Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya. See also 
Watanabe, Mizuno, Oishi, tr. Abidonshinronkyo (1932) vol.21, p. 124, and W.R. 
Ryose, 'The Position of the Abhidharmahrdaya in the Historical Development 
of Sarvastivada Thought' in Abhidharma Research Institute 5, (Kyoto 1986), 
pp.1-16, here p.6. 

See ray Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya. Heart of Scholasticism with Mis- 
cellaneous Additions, 3 vols, Delhi 1999. 

On the discussion of one or two Vasubandhus and of a fourth or fifth 
century life-time of Vasubandhu, see Takakusu, 'Life of Vasubandhu...', 
op.cit, pp.269-96; E. Frauwallner, On the Date of the Buddhist Master of the 
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trantika standpoint against the Vaibhasikas. The Gandhara- 
Sautrantika connection explains why, after the translation of the 
* Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya by Samghavarman into Chinese in 
434 OE (the fourth of four translations of the work into Chinese 50 ) 
had given rise to an 'Abhidharma School' in China, after the 
translation of the Abhidharmakosa in 565 CE, the 'Kosa School' 
supplanted the 'Abhidharma School' and the Abhidharmakosa 
replaced the * Samyuktabhidharmahrdaya. 

From a doctrinal viewpoint, Hsiian-tsang's translation of the 
*Prakaranapada 51 shows the Mulasarvastivada viewpoint. This 
also brings the Mulasarvastivadins in close connection with the 
seven early canonical works. While both translations of the 
Prakaranapada show the old Sarvastivada viewpoint, for Guna- 
bhadra and Bodhiyasas this appears to be Sautrantika; for Hsiian- 
tsang Mulasarvastivada. It should further be noticed that the 
Mulasarvastivada tradition does not mention the Sautrantikas 52 . 
This may also explain why, while the oldest Chinese tradition (fifth 
century) knows five Vinaya schools (Sarvastivadins, Dharma- 
guptakas, Kasyaplyas, Mahlsasakas and Mahasamghikas), in the 
seventh century, only four are differentiated: Arya-Maha- 



Law, Rome 1951; La Vallee Poussin, op. cit, I, ppjoriv-xxviii; P. Pradhan (ed.), 
Abhidharmakosabhasyam of Vasubandhu, Patna 1975, pp. 13-14; S. Anacker, 
Seven Works of Vasubandhu, Delhi 1984, 1998, pp.7-11; M. Mejor, 'The 
Problem of two Vasubandhus Reconsidered', in Indologica Taurinensia XV- 
XVI (1989-90), pp. 175-83; L. Schmithausen, 'A Note on Vasubandhu and the 
Lahkavatarasutra', in Asiatische Studien XLVI-1 (1992), pp.392-7, here 
pp.396-7. 

A translation of 16 volumes by Samghadeva, most likely, however, not the 
work of Dharmatrata, is dated 385-97; a translation in 13 volumes by Fa-hsien 
and Buddhabhadra is dated 418; a translation in 13 volumes by Isvara and 
Gunavarman is dated 426; and the fourth translation by Samghavarman is dated 
434. 

[Abhidharma]prakaranapada[sastra], T 1542, 693c20-21. 

52 




See Bareau, Les Sectes bouddhiques. . ., op. cit., y2A. 
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samghika, Arya-Sthavira, Arya-(Mula-)Sarvastivada and Arya- 
Sammatlya (Hsiian-tsang and I-ching) 53 . 



After the Sarvastivada school originated on - most likely - 
Vinaya grounds, its development took two philosophical-dogmatic 
directions: one was situated in Kasmlra, where the seven 
Abhidharma works (i.e. with the inclusion of the Jnanaprasthana) 
were put together. These Vaibhasikas became the dominant 
Sarvastivada sub-group and Vaibhasika viewpoints came to be 
considered as 'orthodox'. The second direction was situated in 
places such as Bactria and Gandhara where, modelled on the 

*Abhidharmahrdaya, a Bactrian compendium of Sarvastivada 
philosophy, a series of works called *Abhidharmahrdaya were 
compiled. The Kasmiri orthodoxy spread to the bordering regions 
and influenced Gandharan works. This is revealed in the two later 
Hrdaya treatises. This growing influence led to a reaction by those 
Sarvastivadins who had remained conservative and who referred 
to themselves as Sautrantikas (and were called Darstantikas by 
their opponents}. The major work of this period is Vasubandhu's 
Abhidharmakosa. When the Vaibhasika doctrinal supremacy 
disappeared, the original non-Kasmiri Sarvastivadins renamed 
themselves as Mulasarvastivadins. This explains why Mulasarvasti- 
vada texts do not refer to the Sautrantikas, but show analogous 
doctrinal positions. The Mulasarvastivadins became the dominant 
group in the seventh to ninth centuries, a period in which their 
Vinaya was also finalised 54 . Sarvastivada history is thus shown to 
have originated on Vinaya grounds, to have been further deci- 
mated on philosophical matters and to have known a philo- 
sophical restoration that was backed and followed by a Vinaya 
renaissance. 

BartDessein (Rijksuniversiteit Gent) 



53 SeeRuegg, op. tit., pp.118-19. 

See A. Heirman, 'Vinaya: perpetuum mobile', Asiatische Studien LIII, 4, 



1999,pp.849-71. 
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A WHISPER IN THE SILENCE: 
NUNS BEFORE MAHAPAJAPATi?* 

Liz Williams 

The story in the Cullavagga 10 of the ordination of women into the 
monastic Sangha is accepted by scholars and monastics, both 
ancient and modern, as evidence for the Buddha's reluctance, or 
at least hesitation, to accept women as fully ordained bhikkunls. 
However, I argue that there is textual evidence to support the idea 
that there may have been bhikkhunls in existence before the 
request for ordination by Mahapajapah, and that there is evidence 
in the Therigatha to suggest that bhikkhunls were sometimes 
ordained by the Buddha in much the same way as bhikkhus, by the 
use of the formula, 'ehi bhikkhunf. What I am suggesting is that 
the established argument, that the Buddha was reluctant to ordain 
women, is flawed, and therefore one aspect of the basis for the 
exclusion of women from the fully ordained monastic Sangha is 
weak and without substance. 



So, what is the evidence on which the Buddha's alleged reluctance 
is based? The most commonly quoted explanation given by monks 
and scholars 1 is that the Buddha initially refused and that only 
after the intervention of Ananda did he relent and allow women 
the opportunity to follow the holy life: moreover, this was only on 
condition that MahapajapatI and all who followed her accept the 
eight weighty rules (garudhammas) which would have the effect of 
subordinating them to the bhikkhus. The ordination story is still 
recounted in universities and monasteries, where the current 
exclusion of women from the fully ordained Theravadin Sangha is 
being justified as acceptable. If the Buddha was reluctant to ordain 
women, then there is some justification for their exclusion. So 
ingrained is this interpretation of the text (Vin.II.253) that 
scholars of Buddhism, ancient and modern, male and female, 



Abstracted from an uncompleted Ph.D. dissertation 'Women's Ordination in 
Theravada Buddhism: Ancient Evidence and Modern Debates'. 
1 Bhikkhu Khantipalo, Banner of the Arahants, Kandy 1979, p.133; Rita Gross, 
Buddhism After Patriarchy, A Feminist History, Analysis and Reconstruction 
of Buddhism, Albany, NY 1993, p.221. 
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Buddhist and non-Buddhist, continually repeat the story as 
Buddhist teaching. Even though many of these scholars are fully 
conversant with the original texts and must therefore be familiar 
with the canonical tradition of repeating a request three times 
before being accepted, they seem unable or unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the Buddha's egalitarian principles, as seen for example in 
the Mahaparinibbana Sutta (D.II,195). In this Sutta, perhaps the 
most comprehensive exposition of fundamental Buddhist teach- 
ings, the Buddha emphatically tells Mara that he will not enter 
Parinibbana until all four classes of disciple are well-versed in the 
teachings and can teach them to others. This includes bhikkhunls 
as well as laywomen and was stated to have been said shortly after 
the Buddha's enlightenment and then repeated three months 
before his final Nibbana. This would imply then that the Buddha 
knew he would ordain women as soon as he had attained 
liberation. 

'Evil One, I will not take final Nibbana till I have nuns and 
female disciples who are accomplished . . .' 2 . 

Moreover in the Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta, the Exposition of 
Offerings in the Majjhima Nikaya (M.II.253), there is evidence 
that MahapajapatI may not have been the first nun. In this sutta, 
the latter approaches the Buddha and requests him to accept a 
pair of new cloths, which she has spun and woven especially for 
him. The Buddha refuses them, saying, 

'Give it to the Sangha, Gotaml. When you give it to the Sangha, 
the offering will be made both to me and to the Sangha'. 



2 Na tavaham papima parinibbayissami yava me bhikkhuniyo na savika 
bhavissanti viyata vinita. . pe. . . (D. II. 105). The English version is taken from 
Maurice Walshe, The Long Discourses of the Buddha, A Translation of the 
Digha Nikaya, Boston 1995 (first published as Thus have I Heard in 1987), 
p.246. 
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She repeats her request for a second, and a third time, after 
which, following the established pattern 3 , the Buddha refuses 
three times. At this point in the Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta , Ananda 
intervenes on her behalf, just as he does in Cullavagga 10 
(Vin.II.254), the ordination story. He reminds the Buddha of how 
helpful MahapajapatI has been to him. She was his nurse and 
foster-mother and suckled him when his own mother died. 

Ananda then elucidates Mahapajapatl's debt to the Buddha, in 
that it is because of him that she keeps the five precepts. This 
clearly implies that this is meant to have taken place before she 
was part of the Sangha, members of which adhered to ten precepts 
for novices, and many more for those who had taken higher 
ordination. Although she is thus depicted as alay person, it is also 
obvious that she is already a stream-enterer. Ananda says, 

Tt is owing to the Blessed One that MahapajapatI Gotaml 
possesses perfect confidence in the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the 
Sangha, and that she possesses the virtues loved by the Noble 
Ones' (M 11.254). 

These are the four factors of stream-entry, so the text intends 
to convey that MahapajapatI has already attained this level of 
spiritual development, as had many laymen and laywomen in the 
Suttas. Later in the text of the Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta (M.II. 
255), the Buddha expounds the fourteen kinds of personal 
offerings, then the seven kinds of offering to the Sangha. He gives 
the descending order of karmic fruitfulness (punna) accrued from 



3 A layman requests the 'going forth' three times, a samanera requesting the 
higher ordination (upasampada) asks three times, lay people request the 
precepts three times; therefore to request something three times is obviously 
not a demonstration of reluctance but a recognised canonical tradition, not 
peculiar to Mahapajapatl's desire for women to 'go forth'. 

All subsequent sutta references are taken from Bhikkhu Nanamoli and 
Bhikkhu Bodhi, The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha: A New 
Translation of the Majjhima Nikaya, Boston 1995. 
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gifts to: 



Both Sanghas with the Buddha at the head, 

Both Sanghas after the death of the Buddha, 

The Order of bhikkhus, 

The Order of bhikkhunls, 

A given number of bhikkhus and bhikkhunls, 

A given number of bhikkhus, 

A given number of bhikkhunls. 

If she is still a lay person, as has already been demonstrated by 
the fact that she adheres only to five precepts, then, if the ordina- 
tion story is accurate, there would be no bhikkhunls in existence. It 
would seem then that this is evidence of the existence of 
bhikkhunls before MahapajapatI requested the going forth. The 
only other explanation is that this sutta may be an assimilation of 
one story with another. Cullavagga 10, then, looks as if it may have 
been added on by later compilers of the texts. Unlike bhikkhus, 
whose admission to the Order precedes all other rules specific to 
them in the text order as we have it, bhikkhunls appear throughout 
the Vinaya prior to the story of their admission. Certain rules are 
also laid down for bhikkhunls before any transgression takes place, 
which is another inconsistency. 

There would appear to be a general reluctance to acknowledge 
that the Buddha elevated women from the socially constructed 
second class roles that were thought appropriate for them. Surely, 
one of the qualities of an enlightened being is that he can see 
beyond human prejudice. Why then do Buddhists, who see the 
Buddha as the ultimate paradigm of spiritual and ethical action, 
continually over-look and deny this aspect of his enlightenment? 

In the Therigatha commentary", most of the nuns refer in some 
way to their ordination. Of the seventy-three verses, twenty-four 



William Pruitt (tr.) The Commentary on the Verses of the Theris (Theri- 
gatha-Atthakatha Paramattadipani VI)by Acarya Dhammapala, PTS, 1998. 
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are ascribed to nuns who state that they went to the monastery of 
the bhikkhunls for their ordination. Twenty-two refer to 'going 
forth' in the presence of MahapajapatI. Some refer to hearing the 
Buddha teach, and then being instructed by him to go to the 
residence of the bhikkhunls to be ordained. Only two, namely 
Vaddha-Mata (ThigA 171) and Ambapall (ThigA 207) refer to 
hearing the Dhamma in the presence of a bhikkhu, this being, on 
both occasions, their son. None refers to receiving the upasam- 
pada from bhikkhus. Although an argument from silence cannot 
be taken as substantial evidence, in the compilation of seventy- 
three accounts, the law of averages would suggest that at least a 
few would refer to bhikkhus if indeed these were needed at the 
ordination of nuns, as suggested in Cullavagga 10. There is, 
however, a whisper in the silence. 

The first account in the Therigatha, that of a certain bhikkhunl 
of Name Unknown (Thig. 1), the bhikkhunl describes her attain- 
ment of the state of Non-returner while still a laywoman. She is 
then taken to MahapajapatI by her husband, who says, 

Let the reverend Sisters give her ordination. And PajapatI did 



so 



,6 



This is worded similarly by Dhammapala's commentary on 
Thig, a translation of which has recently been published by the Pali 
Text Society, which states: 

'Like the lay disciple Visakha for [his wife] Dhammadina, he 
led her with great ceremony into the presence of Maha-pajapatI 
and said, "O noble lady [please] give the going forth [to this 
woman]'. Then Maha-pajapatI GotamI had her go forth and take 
full ordination' 7 . 



6 Mrs C.A.F. Rhys Davids and K.R. Norman, Poems of the Early Buddhist 
Nuns (Psalms of the Sisters) Revised Version, (Elders Verses II) Revised 
Version, Pali Text Society, 1997, p.7. 
ThigA 6. Pruitt, op. tit., p.10. 
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The bhikkhunl Bhadda Kundalakesa, an ex-Jain, in both 
Norman and Rhys Davids' translations of Thig, verse 109, refers to 
her ordination as being only by the Buddha himself. 

'Low on my knees I worshipped with both hands 

Adoring. "Come Bhadda!" the Master said. 

Thereby to me was ordination given' 8 

and 

'Having bent the knee, having paid homage to him, 

I stood with cupped hands face to face with him, 

"Come Bhadda!" he said to me; that was my ordination' 9 . 

Dhammapala's commentary elaborates on this verse as: 
'Come Bhadda! Go to the residence of the bhikkhunls, and in 
the presence of the bhikkhunls go forth and be fully ordained' 10 . 

Even here, there is no reference to double ordination. 
Dhamma pala then goes to extreme lengths to explain that there is 
no ' Ehi bhikkhunV ordination equivalent to that for bhikkhus. His 
explanation appears to be merely a denial of something he is not 
comfortable with, that is, that the Buddha ordained women in the 
same way as men, implying an equivalent status to men. His 
opinion is that, 

On still other occasions [something] is mentioned that is not 
possible, or that does not exist 11 . 

He also explains away the inclusion of 'Come bhikkhunl' in the 
Bhikkhunl-Vibhanga (Vin.IV.214) by saying that 

It is not an expression that makes clear the independent 
existence of full ordination of bhikkhunls by [the formula] 'Come 
bhikkhunl' because there are no bhikkhunls [admitted to] full 






8 Rhys Davis, op. tit, p. 154. 

9 Norman, op. tit., p.182. 

10 Pruitt, op. tit, p. 106. 

11 lbid.,p3$0. 
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ordination in this way 12 . 

This is merely a circular argument which adds nothing in the 
way of evidence or reasoning to support his contention. I would 
argue that the passage on Bhadda Kundalakesa has just demon- 
strated that bhikkhunls were indeed sometimes admitted to full 
ordination in this way, just as bhikkhus were sometimes admitted 
by the formula 'Come Bhikkhu!' 

Dhammapala is thought to have lived in South India in the 
sixth century CE, so his commentary dates from almost a millen- 
nium after the time of the Buddha. His views of and attitude 
towards women are obviously coloured by the socio-historical 
context in which he was writing. Blackstone 13 , in discussing the 
attitude of disgust and disapproval of the body and its functions in 
the Theri/Theragatha, recognises that 'those bodies that are of an 
unspecified sex are designated female by the commentary' (p.64). 

Thus, even from the earliest days of the monastic Sangha, 
shortly after the decease of the Buddha, and for centuries later, 
women were denied the status, respect and recognition that was 
acknowledged by the Buddha. The same wariness and fear of 
women's achievements has filtered down through the centuries to 
the present day, and is still reflected in the lack of opportunity for 
women to realise their aspirations and to offer a significant and 
valuable contribution to the Theravadin monastic Sangha. 

Liz Williams 
University of Sunderland 
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Ibid., p.379. 
For a discussion of attitudes to the body in the Theri/Theragatha; see 
Kathryn Blackstone, Women in the Footsteps of the Buddha; Struggle for 
Liberation in the Therigatha, Richmond, Surrey 1998. ' 
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SAtfGlTI AND SAMAGGI: COMMUNAL RECITATION 
AND THE UNITY OF THE SANGHA 

Asariga Tilakaratne 

I 

The Pali word sangiti refers to ecclesiastical councils or 'communal 
recitations' (to borrow from L.S. Cousins 1 ) held among the Thera- 
vadins on different occasions in their history. The historicity, 
function and role of these events in the history of Buddhism have 
been critically studied by a large number of Buddhist scholars, and I 
do not have anything new to add to this already existing vast 
knowledge. Nevertheless, the idea of writing on sangiti afresh 
comes from my feeling that the close connection between the act 
specified by the term sangayana, or reciting together, and the 
phenomenon of unity in the Saiigha (monastic community) has not 
been adequately emphasised. I suggest that the most important 
purpose of saAgiti has not been understood in its proper context 2 . 

In this paper I am going to argue that the fundamental purpose 
of the act of sangayana and therefore the events described as sangiti 
is the assurance of the unity of the Buddhist monastic organisation. 
Every time a crisis arose in the Saiigha we know that the early 
Buddhists engaged in the act of sangayana in which the key activity 
was to recite together the Dhamma and the Vinaya. This basically 
has nothing to do with the memorisation or preservation of the 
Canon. At least, it was not its main purpose. I plan to show that the 
act of sangayana, first and foremost, was meant to be a public 
expression of one's allegiance to the organisation which was 
represented by the Dhamma and the Vinaya. I will further argue 



'The "Five Points" and the Origins of the Buddhist Schools' in T. Skorupski, 
ed., The Buddhist Forumll, London 1991, pp.27-60. 

Charles Hallisey's useful discussion on Theravada councils ('Councils as Ideas 
and Events in the Theravada' in Skorupski, ed., op. cjt., pp.133-48) refers to 
different purposes and uses of councils. The point of the present paper, however, 
is, while not denying that these recitals served various purposes, to show that the 
fundamental purpose of, at least, the three classical Theravada saiigltis was to 
preserve the unity and integrity of the monastic order. 
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that, in this respect, the recital of the Patimokkha by the members 
of the Sahgha every fortnight serves virtually the same purpose. 
Although only a representative number of the Sahgha took part in 
the actual act of sangayana, all including those who did not par- 
ticipate were expected to show their allegiance by accepting and 
abiding by what was recited. This is something which applied 
equally to the Patimokkha recital. In a religious tradition where 
there is no reference to a divine point of origin this was thought to 
be the only way to express allegiance . 

II 



3 



A reader of the Pali Canon, in particular its Vinaya and the Sutta 
Pitaka, is bound to be struck by a large numbers of instances where 
the unity of the Sahgha has been spoken about. A well known line 
occurring in the Dhammapada (194), sukha sanghassa samaggi, says 
that the unity of the Sahgha is happiness. As we will find shortly, the 
unity of the Sangha was seen as causing happiness not only in the 
Sahgha but, ultimately, to the whole world. If Buddhism is con- 
sidered to be a system concerned about individual liberation from 
Sarpsara, one might wonder why there is so much emphasis on the 
unity of the Sahgha, for liberation is ultimately one's own personal 
affair. Contrary to such a view, the life of the seeker of Nirvana has 
always been perceived as one in a community and thence 
community living has been considered very important. One might 
also see that the unity of the Sahgha has been stressed because it 
was considered necessary for the preservation of the message of the 
Buddha for posterity and to ensure happiness to the entire world. A 
study of the Dhamma and Vinaya shows that samaggi 'of the Sahgha 
has been emphasised on both grounds. 



This way of arguing clearly anticipates the historical reliability of the accounts 
given in the ancient literary sources mentioned. There is no doubt that one can 
question the historical merits of these reports. The present account shows, at 
least, that what these sources say are consistent not only with one another but 
also with the religion and way of life upheld by the tradition represented in them- 
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The crucial importance of having kalyanamittas in monastic life 
was amply demonstrated when the Buddha corrected Ananda, who 
thought that half of one's improvement in monastic life depended 
on having good friends. The Buddha said that such improvement 
depended totally on having good friends 4 . The idea stressed is that 
the members of the community should behave as kalyanamittas to 
one another. This kind of attitude is impossible to imagine in a 
society where people are not in unity and harmony. The very nature 
of the Sahgha as a body characterised by common ownership and 
minimal personal belongings was meant to be conducive to selfless 
living in order to achieve final liberation characterised by total 
eradication of all sorts of bonds and desires. Obviously the idea was 
that one has to have a community life which enhances the sublime 
features of the ultimate goal. In other words, although the final 
liberation is a result of one's personal effort, it has to be realised 
within a community in which everyone has a mutual commitment. 

This feature of Buddhist monastic life can well be demonstrated 
with reference to the Vinaya Pitaka. The Uposatha-khandhaka of 
the Mahavagga describes how the performance of uposatha 
gradually started and evolved. Once the act of uposatha was 
approved for the community it was mandatory that all members 
attend the function irrespective of their religious attainments 5 . It 
was also the idea that this act should be performed in complete 
unanimity. As a result, an elaborate system was worked out to take 
the consent (chanda) and assurance of purity (parisuddhi) of the 
members who found themselves unable to attend due to illness. It 



* SV,p.2. 

The case of Mahakappina is revealing. Being an arahant 'purified with the 
highest means of purification' (. . . atha khavaham visuddho paramaya visuddhiya) 
Mahakappina started wondering whether or not he should attend the uposatha 
assembly. The Buddha admonished him saying, Kappina, if you do not respect 
and take this act seriously, who will? ( Vin I, p. 105). 
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was included in the preliminaries (pubbakarana) which needed to 
be completed before the act of uposatha began. 

The recital of the Patimokkha, the collection of rules (sikkha- 
pada), was the key aspect of the uposatha assemblies. The ideal 
practice was to recite all the rules. If this was found impossible for 
some reason, then it was allowed to adhere to shorter versions. 
Every version of the recital, however, always ended with the 
following statement: 

ettakam tassa bhagavato suttaagatam suttapariyapannam an- 
vaddhamasam uddesam agacchati. Tattha sabbeheva samaggehi 
sammodamanehi avivadamanehi sikkhatabbhan ti: 
This much is in the Vinaya rule, included therein, of the Blessed 
One, which comes up for recitation each fortnight. Herein all 
should train in concord and appreciation without dispute 
(emphasis added). 

This stress on the need to follow the Vinaya in concord and 
appreciation without dispute provides us with a good clue as to why 
the act itself was compulsory. 

While, on the other hand, the value of the unity of the Sangha 
was underscored, any schism of the Sangha, on the other hand, was 
treated with the utmost seriousness. Among the sanghadisesa 
offences, offences next only to parajika in gravity, there are two 
specifically connected with schism in the Sangha: one is in con- 
nection with any member who causes schism within the Sangha and 
the other is regarding those who support the crime of such a person. 
Both persons are guilty of a sanghadisesa offence 6 . Another offence 
belonging to the same category is to make oneself unavailable for 
admonition by the Sarigha\ This rule contains a phrase which 






Sanghadisesa offences Nos 10 and 11. 



Sanghadisesa offence No. 12. 
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characterises the mutually dependent nature of the Sangha. It is: 
a nham-anna-vacanena, annam-anna-vutthapanena - 'mutual ad- 
monishment and mutual rehabilitation'. The relevant Vinaya rule 
says that one who violates this spirit of the Sangha is guilty of a 
sanghadisesa offence. 

In the discourses too, the Sangha samaggi features as a very 
important aspect of monastic life. There are several discourses in 
the Majjhima Nikaya where the harmonious life of the members of 
the Sangha is praised by the Buddha. The Culogosingasutta (31) 
describes how the harmonious life of the elders Anuruddha, 
Nandiya and Kimbila came to be appreciated by the Buddha as 
'living in concord, with mutual appreciation, without disputing, 
blending like milk and water, viewing each other with kindly eyes . 
The discourse ends with an interesting side-episode: a spirit named 
Dlgha Parajana appears before the Buddha to express his 
appreciation of the three Theras. To him, the Buddha makes the 
following remarks, which can be taken as a demonstration of the 
Dhammapada statement mentioned earlier: 

And if the clan from which these three clansmen went forth from 
the home life into homelessness should remember them with 
confident heart, that would lead to the welfare and happiness of 
that clan for a long time, And if the retinue of the clan from which 
these clansmen went forth... the village from which they went 
forth... the town from which they went forth... the city from 
which they went forth... the country from which those three 
clansmen went forth from the home life into homelessness should 
remember them with confident heart, that would lead to the 
welfare and happiness of the nobles for a long time. If all 
brahmins... all merchants... all workers... should remember 
those three clansmen with confident heart, that would lead to the 
welfare and happiness of the workers for a long time. If the world 



Bh. Nanamoli and Bh. Bodhi, The Middle Length Discourses of the Buddha, 
Boston 1995, p.301. 
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with its gods, its Maras, and its Brahmas, this generation with its 
recluses and brahmins, its princes and its people, should 
remember those three clansmen with confident heart, that would 
lead to the welfare and happiness of the world for a long time 9 . 

The contrasting event which provided the background for these 
remarks was a dispute among some members of the Sangha who 
lived in Kosambl. The Kosambiyasutta (M 48) which refers to this 
incident contains an admonition to those monks by the Buddha. 
However, the Vinaya Pitaka contains a detailed report of the 
incident, according to which the Buddha could not resolve the 
dispute at the first effort. The Buddha found that the monks who 
were involved in the dispute were adamant and not yet ready to see 
their fault. Leaving these monks the Buddha visits the three monks 
who lived in sharp contrast to the Kosambians 10 . The Mahagosinga- 
sutta (M 32) too provides a similar example of a group of senior 
Theras such as Sariputta, Moggallana and Mahakassapa enjoying a 
harmonious life. In addition to such instances, there are a con- 
siderable number of discourses which refer to the unfortunate state 
of dispute among various religious groups caused by ideological 
differences. For instance, discourses such as Dutthattaka, Pasura, 
Culaviyuha and Mahaviyuha of the Suttanipata 11 discuss how 
disputes have arisen among religious people and how the real sage 
keeps himself away from such disputes. Although these discourses 
seem to refer to disputes in a broader religious context, ultimately 
they highlight the way the disciples of the Buddha should react to 
such situations, whether among themselves or among religious 
people at large. The instances of glorifying the harmony of the 
Sarigha have to be understood in the context of the case of the 
Kosambians and some other dissenting groups among the Sangha. 
The classic example of such a situation was Devadatta, who seems 



9 Ibid., pp.305-6. 

10 Vin I, pp.350-2. 

n 



Sn 780-7, 824-34, 862-77, 878-94, and 895-914. 
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to have developed a kind of rivalry with the Buddha and his 
followers! He, in fact, was successful in making a schism in the 
Sangha and taking away a fraction of it with him. This, however, 
ended in failure and brought disgrace on Devadatta 12 . 

Although the story of Devadatta ends with his death, we cannot 
imagine that things became absolutely unproblematic afterwards. 
Further possibilities of dissension were lurking, and the last days of 
the Buddha, in particular, allowed such developments to surface. 
The Mahaparinibbanasutta starts with the Buddha's mentioning the 
seven virtues of non-decline (satta-aparihaniya-dhamma) to 
Sunidha and Vassakara, two ministers of Ajatasattu. Immediately 
after this discussion the Buddha starts reminding the Sangha of 
similar virtues in which a major aspect is frequent and harmonious 
gathering, which was taken as the key to the non-decline and 
longevity of the Sangha as a body 13 . 

In addition to the pending Parinibbana of the Buddha, things 
that were happening among other religious groups too seem to have 
triggered concerns about the unity of the Sangha. The Sawa- 
gamasutta (M 104) reports the troubled situation that arose with 
the passing away of the Jaina leader. According to the discourse, 
dissent first broke out in the monastic group. Subsequently this 
resulted in splitting the lay supporters into rival groups. Ananda 
reports these events among Jaina followers to the Buddha and 
voices his concern that a similar fate could befall the Sangha once 
the Buddha is gone 14 . The Buddha responds to Ananda by 



See Cullavagga - SaAghabhedaka-khandhaka- (I.B. Horner, tr., The Book of 
the Discipline V, PTS, 1952, pp.253-85) for details. A III, pp.402-9, too, refers to 
some aspects of this. 
13 DII,pp.76-7. 

14 

I thought, venerable sir 'Let no dispute arise in the Sangha when the Blessed 
One has gone. For such a dispute would be for the harm and unhappiness of 
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enquiring whether his disciples had any doubt about the Dhamma, 
taken as constituting 'the thirty-seven dhammas that contribute to 
awakening' (bodhi-pakkhiya-dhamma) 15 . Ananda says 'no', but 
points out the possibility of disagreements on the Vinaya. To this 
the Buddha responds by saying that such disagreements will_not.be 
as serious as disagreements on the Dhamma, but instructs Ananda 
on how to deal with problems of discipline. The subsequent history 
of Buddhism, however, shows that things did not turn out exactly as 
the Buddha expected. 

It seems that the point Ananda was trying to make in this dis- 
cussion was that the Jaina disciples were disputing and ruining 
themselves because they were left without a refuge. What seems to 
have been meant by refuge is a substitute for the leader. In other 
words, the question for the disciples of the Buddha was: who will be 
taking the place of the Buddha once he attains Parinibbana? It is 
not that the Buddha did not feel this need. His response is reported 
in the Mahapahnibbanasutta. Addressing Ananda, the Buddha 
says: 

Ananda, it is possible that the following could occur to you: 'the 
teaching no longer has a teacher, there is no teacher for us', 
Ananda, that should not be understood in that manner; Ananda, 
the doctrine that I have explained and the discipline that I have 
prescribed will be your teacher at my passing 16 . 



many, for the loss, harm, and suffering of gods and humans': Bh. Nanamoli & Bh. 
Bodhi, op. cit., p.854. 

15 Discussing the significance of lists in the Pali Canon, Rupert Gethin draws our 
attention to what he calls 'composite lists', such as the 'thirty-seven dhammas that 
contribute to awakening', which were used for both mnemonic and religious pur- 
poses: 'The Matikas: Memorization, Mindfulness, and the List' in Janet Gyatso, 
In the Mirror of Memory: Reflections on Mindfulness and Remembrance in 
Indian and Tibetan Buddhism, Albany 1992, pp. 156-7. 



D II, p.154. 
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Although this may not be what the ordinary disciples expected, 
this definitely made the Dhamma and Vinaya the ultimate re- 
oository of the authority of the Buddha. The same is confirmed in 
the idea of the great indicators (mahapadesa) which comes in the 
same sutta: In the absence of the Buddha to determine whether a 
statement is what is taught by him or not, it will have to be 
compared with the Dhamma and Vinaya. Philosophically, this was 
the exact situation which the Buddha anticipated even while he was 
living Expressions such as yo dhammam passati so mam passati; yo 
mam passati so dhammam passati 17 (whoever see the Dhamma sees 
me ' whoever sees me sees the Dhamma) indicate that a sharp 
distinction was not to be made or, at least, the Buddha did not wish 
to make one, between him and what he taught. Therefore the real 
allegiance was to the Dhamma and Vinaya, and it meant that when 
the Buddha was no more the disciples unanimously accepted what 
the Buddha taught. 

We can see, in this manner, that both the Dhamma and the 
Vinaya underscore the need for the unity and harmony of the 
Sangha. On the one hand, there was a very important religious 
reason for this, namely, that the practice of the Path leading to the 
cessation of suffering was seen as best done in a community 
characterised by. mutual support. On the other hand, there were 
equally important historical reasons, such as the split of the Jaina 
community after the demise of its leader and also the instances of 
internal dispute among the Sangha itself, which made the Buddha 
and the leaders of the Sangha worry about the unity of the 
organisation. The rallying point was the Dhamma and Vinaya. 

Allegiance to the Vinaya was expressed every fortnight in the act 
of uposatha 18 . As we saw earlier, these recitals were always con- 



SIII, P .120. 
18 Because the recital of the entire Vinaya comprising both adibrahmacariyaka- 
sila and abhisamacarika-silav/as impossible at these meetings, we can see that the 
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eluded with the admonition that all should abide by it 'in concord 
and agreement without dispute' {samaggehi sammodamanehi 
avivadamanehi). No doubt the recital must have helped the Sarigha 
to remember what they have to abide by, but the real meaning of 
this function was the assurance of the unity of the Sarigha. It is an 
instance of the Sarigha following the aparihaniya-dhamma taught by 
the Buddha, namely, gathering in unity, leaving in unity, doing the 
'business' of the Sarigha in unity. This view can further be supported 
with reference to samaggT-uposatha which was added to the other 
two uposathas that are usually carried out on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day of the lunar fortnight, namely, r catuddasl and 
pannarasl. The . samaggi-uposatha is to be performed whenever a 
schism of the Sarigha has been resolved 19 . What this means is that 
up to that point there had been a faction of the Sarigha which did 
not abide by all the rules of the Patimokkha, but now that they have 
agreed they have to show that by all reciting the Patimokkha 
together. The undivided recital - ekuddesa - is a characteristic of 
the Sarigha in unity 20 . This purpose of the uposatha performance 
has been duly emphasised by Gombrich when he says: 

It was the one thing which held the Sangha together. Each 
celebration, of course, was the announcement of the purity of a 
particular sangha and ensured their renewal of face-to-face 
relations... these regular compulsory meetings bound the Sangha 
together as a whole . 



Patimokkha, which constitutes the former and which was considered funda- 
mental, has been taken as representing the Vinaya. 

19 Vinl,p.537. 

20 samaggo hi sangho sammodamano avWadamano ekuddeso phasu viharati'ti 
('for when the Community being in concord and in agreement and without dis- 
putes, holds undivided recitations (of the Patimokkha etc.) then it lives in 
comfort'): Ven. Nanamoli, tr., Patimokkha, Bangkok 1969, pp.74-6. 

21 R. Gombrich, Theravada Buddhism: A Social History from Ancient Benares 
to Modern Colombo, London/New York 1988/91, p.110. 
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Borrowing from Durkheim, he calls this 'the Sangha's solidarity 
ritual' 22 . 

The recital of Patimokkha is usually called uddesa which means 
'brief exposition' in the context of the Dhamma. The term 
sangayana has not been used in this context, and the recital of the 
uposatha ceremony is usually done by one member while the rest of 
the monks are expected to listen to him attentively. Nevertheless, 
the actual meaning of the whole function is no different from a 
sangayana where both the Dhamma and Vinaya were recited. 
Therefore, patimokkhuddesa can well be seen as a mini- sangayana 
performed every two weeks by the entire Sarigha in small groups 
who are united in their religious practice. 

Ill 

In our discussion of the Samagamasutta we saw that the Buddha 
was of the opinion that a dispute over a matter of the Dhamma 
would be more serious but, nevertheless, it seemed that the Buddha 
was confident that his followers did not have a dispute over his 
doctrine. In order that the disciples should not have any disputes 
over the Dhamma it was necessary, in the first place, for them to 
know what he taught. For this purpose the Buddha seems to have 
attempted to make frequent summary statements of his teachings. 
This practice appears to have been repeated more frequently when 
he was nearing his Parinibbana. In the Mahaparinibbanasutta one 
often finds the following statement occurring: 

(The Buddha staying at Vultures' Peak mountain at Rajagaha 
would frequently make the following Dhamma remarks): the 
virtue is thus, concentration is thus, and wisdom is thus; 
concentration enriched by virtue becomes greatly fruitful and 
beneficial; wisdom enriched by concentration becomes greatly 



lbid.,p.l08. 
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fruitful and beneficial; the mind enriched by wisdom will be 
delivered very well from cankers, namely, the cankers of pleasure, 
becoming, views and ignorance 23 . 
This, no doubt, was meant to be a summary of the entire teaching. 






A very important discourse in this connection is the Sangltisutta 
of the Dlgha Nikaya 24 which has been attributed to the thera 
Sariputta; The discourse seems to be a systematic collection of all 
the important aspects of the teaching arranged in ascending 
numerical order, starting from ones and ending in tens. What is 
revealing is the following statement occurring at the beginning of 
the discourse: 

Friends, what is that doctrine which is well proclaimed and well 
understood by our Fully Enlightened One, which leads to 
Nibbana, is conducive for appeasement and well grasped by the 
Fully Enlightened One, which all must chant together, no one 
must dispute so that this noble way of life will be durable and long 
lasting, which, in turn will be for the welfare and happiness of 
gods and human beings? 25 

At the end of the discourse the identical statement is mentioned 
as the answer to the question adding ayaw ('this') referring to the 
items of the doctrine that have been described. All the ten sections 
of the discourse, too, have the same question and answer at the 
beginning and end of each exposition. The recurring phrase sanga- 
yitabbam na vivaditabbam puts the exposition in context. It very 
clearly suggests that what was done by Sariputta is a kind of proto- 
type of a sangayana, in which the Saiigha would chant the entire 
teaching of the Master, thereby affirming that they were all united 
in accepting this teaching. The sutta is meant to contain the entire 



23 D II, pp.81, 123, 126 etc. 

24 Ibid, III, pp.201 -71. 

25 Ibid, p.211. 
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teaching of the Buddha in a condensed form. It makes available the 
teaching in one piece so that everyone knows what its content is, 
thereby removing any possible room for doubt. 

Elaborating on 'composite lists' or lists of lists profusely seen in 
the Pali Canon, Rupert Gethin cites the Sangiti- and Dasuttara- 
suttas as good examples of this category. On the former, he 
comments: '... it is hard to see in this much more than a convenient 
mnemonic device for remembering a large number of lists. Yet such 
an exercise as is carried out by the Sangltisutta is, I think, always 
looked on as preliminary: it sets out material that is then to be 
employed and applied in various ways' 26 . The context of the sutta 
and its emphasis on samaggi suggest that the composite list 
available in it was mainly meant to be 'employed and applied' as a 
comprehensive summary of the teachings of the Buddha, allegiance 
to which was crucial in maintaining the unity of the Sangha. 

Commenting on the date of the sutta, K.R. Norman says that 
'the title, the fact that the authorship is attributed to Sariputta, and 
the nature of the text, which is numerical on the lines of the 
Anguttara-nikaya, all suggest that the sutta is a late one' 27 . Norman 
does not say how late it could be. But the sutta itself provides a very 
good reason to believe that it was compiled by Sariputta 28 or by 
some other senior disciples of the Buddha before or immediately 
after the latter's Parinibbana. It is the same reason as mentioned in 
the Samagamasutta (referred to above), namely, the recent death of 
Nigantha Nataputta, the Jaina leader, and the subsequent contro- 
versy among his disciples. The Jaina predicament has been 
described as being appatisarana or 'without refuge' and the damage 




See n.15 for the complete reference, p. 157. 

K.R. Norman, A History of Indian Literature VII, Wiesbaden 1983, p.43. For 
a different view, see L.S. Cousins, 'Pali Oral Literature' in P. Denwood and A. 
Piatigorsky, ed., Buddhist Studies -Ancient and Modem, London 1983, pp.1-11. 

The tradition, however, holds that Sariputta predeceased the Buddha. 
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caused to the organisation has been attributed, among other 
reasons, to it. In turn, what Sariputta is doing here is to explain the 
refuge the disciples of the Buddha have. 

The commentary describing the term sangayitabbam says 'sariga- 
yitabban ti samaggehi gayitabbam ekavacanehi aviruddhavacanehi 
bhavitabbam' ('must recite' means 'must recite by being united, 
must be with unanimous words and noncontradictory words' 29 ) and 
affirms the close connection between the act of chanting together 
and the resultant unity. It further describes the term sanglti pari- 
yaya, by which the discourse is referred to in the discourse itself, as 
samaggiya karanam, 'cause of further unity' 30 . The close connection 
of sangiti in this context with samaggi is further supported by the 
commentator's remark at the beginning and end of each section: iti 
eka-vasena dhammasenapati sariputto samagglrasam dassetiti. Iiti 
eka-vasena samagglrasam dassetva idani duka-vasena dassetum 
puna desanam arabhF. In this context, what is meant by samaggi- 
rasa cannot be anything other than 'taste of unity (of the Sangha)', 
As O. von Hiniiber too remarks, the sutta was 'a joint recitation of 
the Dhamma in the presence of the Buddha, who approves what has 
been recited' (emphasis added). He further remarks how the whole 
thing 'strongly recalls. . . the account of the first council' 32 . 

This sitting and chanting together of the Dhamma, as in the case 
of the Patimokkha, was meant to be a way of expressing allegiance 
to the doctrine. Like those who did not sit together to listen to the 
Vinaya, those who did not chant the Dhamma together or did not 



Sumangalavilasinl III, ed. W. Stede, PTS, 1932, p.974. 



30 



Ibid, p. 1052. 

31 Ibid,p.971. 

32 A Handbook of Pali Literature, Berlin 1996, p.32. 
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give consent to what was chanted were regarded as dissenting 
the subsequent history of Buddhism we see this more clearly. 



33 



In 



IV 

It is clear that the Sarigltisuttavtas compiled as a response to a crisis 
which was not actual but possible. On the one hand, the leader of 
the Jainas had passed away and his disciples were in disarray. On 
the other hand, the Buddha was nearing Parinibbana and the same 
thing could happen in the Buddha-Sasana too. The Dhamma and 
Vinaya are the refuge once the Buddha has gone. The Vinaya is 
already being recited every two weeks. There does not seem to be 
any such arrangement with regard to the Dhamma. What Sariputta 
seems to have initiated is the identical practice for the Dhamma. 
Saii+glti or act of san+gayana is very similar to the idea of 
eka+ uddesa in the Vinaya. As ekuddesa cannot take place in a 
divided group, sangayana too cannot take place in a divided group. 
The whole emphasis on sangayitabbam na vivaditabbam in the 
SangJtisutta has to be understood in this context. 



33 A revealing incident to this effect is reported in the Cullavagga. The elders 
who participated in the saAglti asked another elder, Purana, who was travelling 
with a large gathering of monks, at least five hundred, to 'submit' himself to this 
sarigiti. To this request his response was: 

'Your reverences, well chanted by the elders are dhamma and discipline, but 
in that way I heard it in the Lord's presence, that I received it in his presence, in 
that same way will I bear in mind' (tr. LB. Horner, op. cit., p.402). 

This response clearly shows that there was a considerable number of monks 
who did not accept the 'version' of the word of the Buddha determined at the 
First Council. It seems that the elders such as Purana represented even more 
conservative a stance than that usually attributed to the Theravadins. There may 
or may not have been serious doctrinal or discipline-related differences, but we 
really do not know what, if any, such differences were. At this initial stage 
disagreements such as these may not have been taken as acts of splitting of the 
Sangha. It can well be imagined, however, that this type of difference of opinion 
may have led to fully fledged divisions among the Sangha in years to come. 
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Once we have this close connection between sarigiti and samaggi 
made clear, it is not difficult to understand what happened in the 
first sarigiti immediately after the Parinibbana of the Buddha. The 
Cullavagga, the locus classicus of the first and second sanguis, has 
this to say (attributed to Mahathera Mahakassapa) on the origins of 
the first sarigiti: 

Then at that time, your reverences, one named Subhadda, who 
had gone forth wheii old, was sitting in that assembly. Then your 
reverences, Subhadda who had gone forth when old spoke thus to 
the monks: 'Enough, your reverences, do not grieve, do not 
lament, we are well rid of this great recluse. We were worried 
when he said "This is allowable to you, this is not allowable to 
you". But now we will be able to do as we like and we won't do 
what we don't like'. 

'Come, let us, your reverences, chant dhamma and discipline 
before what is not dhamma shines out and dhamma is withheld, 
before what is not discipline shines out and discipline is withheld, 
before those who speak what is not-dhamma become strong and 
those who speak dhamma become feeble, before those who speak 
what is not discipline become strong and those who speak 
discipline become feeble' 34 . 



34 Tr. Horner, op. cit., p.394. What Horner translates as '. . . before what is not- 
dhamma... not discipline shines out...', Jayawickrama translates as 'In the past, 
what was contrary to the Dhamma and the Vinaya prevailed...'. Here the crucial 
term pure, according to him, means 'formerly' although traditionally it has been 
understood as referring to the future (and hence Horner's rendering). If we 
accept Jayawickrama's translation, the statement by Mahakassapa has to be 
understood as indicating a serious problematic situation that existed during the 
time of the Buddha. The existence of such a serious situation, however, is not 
suggested by any other evidence. Nevertheless, if we accept Jayawickrama's 
reading, it makes all the more clear why the first sangfdv/as required. See N.A- 
Jayawickrama, The Inception of Discipline and the Vinaya Nidana, PTS, 1986, 
pp.4 and 97, n.4. 
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It is clear that the words of Subhadda have been perceived as a 
mark of things to come. It is also clear from the account that, while 
Sme disciples lamented the Parinibbana of the Buddha some 
others felt relieved. This is clearly a bad state of affairs The Maha- 
thera Mahakassapa decides to hold a sarigiti and, m doing so, we 
can see that he was not initiating something totally new or unheard 
of in the tradition. Now that the Master is gone, it was necessary to 
eet all the members of the Sangha to reaffirm their allegiance to the 
Dhamma and Vinaya by chanting them together. We are told, how- 
ever that before chanting together, the members of the Council 
had to arrange the word of the Buddha into Pitakas and their sub- 
divisions We can see that this historical literary exercise has had a 
ereat impact on the subsequent history of Buddhism. Nevertheless, 
it has to be seen, not as an end in itself, but only as a means and a 
necessary prerequisite to securing the allegiance of the Sangha to 
the word of the Buddha which was now to be considered the master. 
This way of looking at the Councils is supported by the following 
remarks by Norman on the procedure of the First Council: ... when 
it had been approved as a genuine utterance of the Buddha, the 
assembly as a whole confirmed their approval by repeating it 
together' 35 

The fact that the Cullavagga refers to it as the 'chanting of 
Discipline' is revealing. This suggests that, for the Theravada 
tradition, the event was, first and foremost, a matter concerning the 
behaviour of its members bearing direct implications tor the 
wellbeing of the organisation. Therefore, it was necessary for this 
purpose to have the Vinaya well organised and accessible. In his 
account of the First Council, Buddhaghosa says that, on being asked 
by Mahakassapa as to what should be rehearsed first, the monks 
said: 'The Vinaya is the very life of the Dispensation of the 
Enlightened One: so long as the Vinaya endures, the Dispensation 



Norman, op. cit., p.8. 
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endures, therefore let us rehearse the Vinaya first' . This answer 
not only reveals how the Theravadins felt about their own way of 
life but also indicates how they perceived the role of the First 
Council itself. Therefore, it is understandable why they called the 
event as something to do with the Vinaya 3 . 






Jayawickrama, op. cit, p.ll. 
37 E.W. Adikaram, however, feels that this attitude underwent a radical change 
within the Sri Lankan Theravada tradition. Discussing the hardships faced by 
Buddhism which forced the monks to commit the Canon to writing, he says: 

'The period witnessed a change in the attitude of the monks towards 'living 
the life'. Perhaps because it was easier to be a learned man than a saint, or 
perhaps the difficulty, and therefore all the more the necessity, of preserving the 
texts was becoming more and more evident, the bhikkhus tended to think that 
pariyatti (learning) was of greater importance than patipatti (living the life); The 
Manorathapurani tells us that a discussion arose among the bhikkhus who 
returned from abroad after the famine "whether pariyatti was the root of the 
sasana or whether it was patipatti {pariyatti nu kho sasanassa mulam udahu 
patipatti)". After arguments had been adduced on both sides the dhamma- 
kathikas [preachers of the Doctrine] gamed victory over the pamsukulikas 
[observers of the ascetic practice of wearing rags]. Practice was relegated to the 
background and preaching gained supremacy. The Sutta defeated the Vinaya. 
How different this was from the older attitude! "Vinaya nama sasanassa ayu" 
(Vinaya is the very life of the religion of the Buddha) cried out in bold terms the 
theras of old. The change in attitude, although no attention has been paid to it in 
the commentaries, is of the utmost importance in the history of Theravada 
Buddhism. This school of Buddhism claims its descent from Upali, the greatest 
Vinayadhara among the disciples of the Buddha. Mahinda, too, the founder of 
this school in Ceylon, insisted on the reciting of the Vinaya by a Ceylonese 
bhikkhu as it was only then, he maintained, that the sasana would take root in 
Ceylon. Mahinda's Buddhism was a religion predominantly of practice, and the 
victory, mentioned above, of Suttanta over Vinaya, would not have been one after 
the heart of the great missionary' (E.W. Adikaram, Early History of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, Colombo 1946, pp.77-8). 
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The Second Council, according to the Theravada tradition was 
necessitated by a clear Vinaya dispute. The ten points brought forth 
bv the monks of Vesali are matters of discipline. The most im- 
nortant among these points was obviously the last, namely, that gold 
and silver were allowable. When the venerable Yasa refused to 
accept money and said to the lay followers not to offer money, the 
Vesali monks naturally accused him of 'reviling and abusing the lay 
followers and they carried out the formal act of reconciliation on 
him Now this is clearly a situation in which what is not Vinaya was 
shown as Vinaya (and hence what is not Dhamma was shown as 
Dhamma). The subsequent account in the Cullavagga describes 
how Yasa, referring to the statements of the Buddha, had to 
establish his view before the laity as the right view. In the Council 
each of the ten points had to be repudiated, again, by showing how 
they go against the particular Vinaya rules laid down by the 
Buddha. These ten points, investigated by the Order, are matters 
that are against the Discipline, not belonging to the Teacher s 
instruction . 

The Cullavagga account of the Council does not give any 
particular details of how the Dhamma and Vinaya were chanted on 
these occasions 39 . It may be because prominence had been given to 



For a somewhat different reading of the incident, however, see Walpola 
Rahula, History of Buddhism in Ceylon, Colombo 1956/66, pp.XI and 158-9. 

38 I.B. Horner, tr., op. cit, p.429. 

39 The Mahavamsa account(4: 63-4), however, provides more information: All 
these (theras met) in the Valikarama protected by Kalasoka, under the leader- 
ship of the thera Revata (and) compiled the Dhamma. Since they accepted the 
Dhamma already established in time past and proclaimed afterward, they com- 
pleted their work in eight months: W. Geiger, The Mahavamsa, PTS, 1934, p.25. 

This seems to suggest that additions were made to the already accepted scrip- 
ture at this occasion. Although this is a possibility, we do not have any clue as to 
what they could have been. Whether such a thing actually happened or not, the 
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the settlement of the ten points by referring to the standard Vinaya. 
But the Samantapasadika and other sources give details 40 . It seems 
that such occasions as these may have served as opportunities when 
the ordinary members of the Sangha, who presumably did not know 
all the details of the Vinaya they were supposed to follow, could 
iearn from the experts of the tradition. The Cullavagga refers, as in 
the case of the First Council, to the event as the 'chanting of the 
Discipline' understandably, because the convocation was neces- 
sitated by a dispute over the Vinaya. The monks who agreed with 
the interpretation of the ten points offered at this meeting may well 
have chanted the Vinaya and Dhamma as the final act of solidarity. 
The very act of sangayana- chanting together - seems to have been 
taken as a public expression of allegiance to what was chanted 
together. 

The historicity of the third sangayana has been questioned 
mainly because the Cullavagga does not refer to it and the other 
sects do no mention it. Whereas the Chinese tradition goes along 
with the Cullavagga in referring to the first two Councils, it is said 
that it is silent about the third . Judging by the fact that the first 
two Councils were necessitated by crises triggered by the 
controversial behaviour of some members of the Sangha, we can 
conclude that the Third Council was an historical event, for all the 
existing sources {Samantapasadika, the commentary on the 
Vinaya 2 , the Dlpavamsa (7: 34-59) and the Mahavamsa (5: 229-74; 
275-9)) unanimously tell us that there was a crisis within the Sangha 
during the period of Asoka. The most obvious aspect of the crisis 
was that the Sarigha could not perform the uposatha due to the lack 
of unanimity among the members. The Mahavamsa says that the 



point of a sangiti remains the same, expression of allegiance to the Dhamma and 
Vinaya. 

40 See Norman, op. cit., p.10. 

41 H.Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pitaka, PTS, 1929 ( 1969), I, p.XXXII. 
4 Jayawickrama, op. cit, pp. 162-80. 
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king himself performed the purification and ousted those who held 
wrong views, thereby making possible the performance of the 
uposatha. Inscriptional evidence is there for Asoka's keen interest 
in the unity of the Sangha, but this particular act is not corroborated 
by such evidence. But, as Gomrich says, 'it is hardly out of character 
for a king whom we know to have put up an inscription telling the 
Sangha which texts to study' 43 . The texts tell us that after the royal 
intervention the Sangha was united and performed uposatha . 

Immediately after this account the Mahavamsa describes the 
sangiti undertaken by seven hundred learned monks headed by 
Moggaliputtatissa Thera (5: 275-9). It is in this sangiti that the 
Kathavatthuppakarana, which is designed to establish the Thera- 
vada interpretation of the Pali canonical view vis-a-vis the views of 
the other nikayins, was compiled by Moggaliputtatissa Thera. When 
we put together the story of the non-performance of the uposatha 
for seven years due to the lack of unanimity of the Sangha with the 
writing of the Kathavatthupakarana in order to refute the internal 
wrong views held by some groups of the Sangha, we can see that the 
situation was serious enough for a sangiti to be held. A re- 
affirmation of the allegiance of the Sangha to the correct Vinaya 
and Dhamma was very much in order. 

The history of Theravada counts three more sahgltis and reports 
several other gatherings, too, as sangltis convened for various 
reasons, such as reaffirming textual accuracy, consolidation of the 
Sasana, etc. On these occasions, the Dhamma and Vinaya may have 
been chanted as an expression of solidarity even if there was no 
immediate threat of a crisis in the Sasana . 



Gombrich, op. cit, p. 133. 

satngho samaggo hutvana - tadakasi uposatham. Mhv 5: 274. 
See Norman, op. cit, pp.7- 14, for a discussion of these events. 
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In a tradition in which the Canon was transmitted orally , the act of 
collective chanting may have proved extremely valuable. In addition 
to the practical value in enhancing each other's memory and 
checking for any discrepancies, doing so must have helped preserve 
the Canon as a uniform text. There is no doubt that all these things 
were aims of a saAgiti. Moreover, the tradition has it that the first 
and third sangitis were crucial in shaping the Pali Canon, by 
arranging its constituent parts in the first and by adding a treatise to 
the Canon in the third. The Cullavagga accounts of the first and 
second sangitis could have been added at the second. A factor 
common to all the Councils, however, is that each of them was 
necessitated as a response to a particular crisis within the Sangha. 
This indicates that we need to view these acts of communal recitals 
as determined, first and foremost, by a very important communal 
requirement, namely, the assurance of the solidarity of the Sangha, 
as a group, to one way of behaviour (the Vinaya). 

Discussing the Sahgha's duty to preserve the scripture, 
Gombrich says that 'Buddhism is perhaps peculiar among world 
religions in the extent to which it depends on the preservation of its 



46 The Pali Canon was committed to writing in Sri Lanka during the reign of 
Vattagamani Abhaya (29-17 BCE). Ancient Theravada authors refer to this event 
as the Fourth Council {catuttha sangiti). See Norman, op. cit, pp.10-11, for a 
discussion. There is, however, no evidence to show that the act of writing down 
the texts was caused by any crisis among the Sangha. Although the origin of the 
Abhayagiriya sect, owing to a split of the Sangha during this period, is taken by 
many as a major reason for this development, it is difficult to think that the 
division had developed into a fully fledged Vinaya difference necessitating a 
saiigiti'm the manner the first three sarigitisv/ere. called for. This does not mean 
that the Dhamma and Vinaya were not chanted on this occasion. The act of 
writing surely must have required chanting. Furthermore, it is possible that all the 
monks gathered may have chanted together what they had just committed into 
writing. But still this event cannot be compared with the earlier events in India. 
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«crioture' 47 . Given the belief that the Buddha installed the Dhamma 
S Vinaya (scripture in its tangible form) in the place of himself 
once he was gone, there is absolutely nothing strange about this 
oractice. We should add to this that it was further necessitated 
because it is the Dhamma and Vinaya that served as the foundation 
for the stability of the organisation. 

Professor Asanga Tilakaratne 

Postgraduate Institute of Pali 

and Buddhist Studies 

University ofKelaniya 

Sri Lanka 



Gombrich, op. cit., p. 152. 
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EDOUARD ARIEL: HIS LIFE AND PRELIMINARY 
PIONEER BUDDHIST RESEARCH WORKS* 

M. Gobalakichenane 

Among the foremost French pioneers of Indology Abraham 
Hyacinthe Anquetil Duperron ranks first. Almost next to him 
comes Edouard Ariel, for whom Eugene Burnouf had much con- 
sideration but whose life and works unfortunately still remain 
unknown. This brief article aims to recall his short life and to 
throw light on his tremendous efforts to try and understand the 
new philosophies and religions of the distant countries and to 
begin to collect all materials related to them. 

Born on 5 October 1818 in a modest family in the coastal 
commercial city of Nantes, he first held an administrative post in 
the Harbour Authorities of that town from 1 August 1836 to 1 
December 1840. During his leisure time he studied literature, his- 
tory and philosophy. On 7 December 1840 he was successful in 
obtaining a post in the Central Marine Administration in Paris 
where he was able to spend his free time on literary, historical and 
philosophical works. He was even able to conduct research on the 
Celtic origin of his native dialect and its Oriental affinities. He 
thus came to study Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

In early 1844, at the age of 26, he was promoted to the first 
class of his grade in the Marine Administration and nominated for 
a posting at Pondicherry, the former capital of the French terri- 
tories in India 1 . He boarded the vessel 'Le Berceau' at Brest on 
13 June 1844 and landed at Bourbon Island (now Reunion) on 21 
September. From there he embarked on 'La Sarcelle' for the 
Coromandel coast and on 15 November of the same year finally 
reached the town of Pondicherry where he was unfortunately to 
expire in less than ten years. 



Translation from the French of a paper prepared for the Xllth IABS 
Conference held in Lausanne in August 1999. 

Situated at about 160 km south of Madras, transferred to Indian Union de 
Mem 1962. 
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Holding a post in the secretariat of the local government, he 
managed to study the Mackenzie collection of articles available to 
him, the Bagavatham, Foucher d'Obsonville's publication, Sup- 
plement au voyage de M. Sonnerat dans les Indes Orientates et la 
Chine (Amsterdam/Paris 1785), a French translation of 
Ejurvetham 2 . In the face of great difficulties, he succeeded in 
studying the local vernacular language, Tamil, for which his tea- 
chers were Ponnupillai, Suppiraya vubatthiar and Somasundara 
kavirayar. In his first efforts at translations from Tamil to French 
he was helped by Eugene Sice. 

A staunch admirer of 'Ellys' (F.W. Ellis), the British Indologist 
who had also been much attracted to the Tamil language and 
literature and who passed away prematurely, Ariel spent some ten 
years in Pondicherry collecting manuscripts and making drafts and 
notes which were brought to Paris after his death and are now 
kept in the Bibliotheque Nationale (Western and Oriental 
departments). The majority of them deal with Sanskrit and Tamil 
languages. Although he showed the greatest interest in languages 
and literature, his scientific curiosity extended to popular religious 
beliefs. He began to study Indian Buddhism and was interested by 
the Buddhist remains in Pondicherry, Tamilnadu and other 
regions all over India. 

However, his interest was drawn as before by the historical, 
ethnological and philosophical aspects of the new culture he was 
contemplating there. He collected all the manuscripts and publi- 
cations available and made copies of a large number of registers 
and documents of great value. He was in correspondence with the 
famous Orientalists of Madras (now Chennai), Calcutta, London 
and Paris. He was also able to share his own admiration for Tamil 
with Professor Eugene Burnouf, who thought that the spread of 
that language to South India was such that there was a need to set 



A translation made by anonymous members of the French East India 
Company, brought to France by M. de Modave and donated by Voltaire to the 
Bibliotheque Royale. 
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up a separate chair for its study in Paris and who urged Ariel to 
come back to France in order to take charge of it. 

He translated some famous classical Tamil works such as 
Tirukkuraf , Atticudy 4 and worked also on Sindamani, Tirumuru- 
garruppadai, Kadamanjari, Kalladam, Prabulingaleelai and Tiru- 
ccirambalakkovai. According to his notes he was also intending to 
bring out: a grammar of Tamil grammars and other studies - a 
dictionary of Tamil dictionaries - a French-Tamil dictionary - an 
introduction with notes to Kural of Tiruvalluvar - a study on the 
cerebrals in Tamil - a research study on South Indian history from 
Tamil monuments and remains. 

Absorbed by his numerous studies together with his official 
post, he neglected his own health. When he fell ill his doctors 
advised him to return to France very urgently. But he wished to 
finish his research studies and worked harder than before with the 
desire of sailing for France at the earliest opportunity. Un- 
fortunately, his situation became critical and, completely exhaus; 
ted, he expired on 23 April 1854 in Pondicherry itself in his 36 f 
year. 



th 



In his draft notes he collected all available scientific knowledge 
about the subjects he was studying. And, more importantly, the 
author has unearthed some related principally to Buddhism which 
throw much light on the knowledge of this belief in the mid 
nineteenth century and therefore measure the progress made in 
the second half of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. Al- 
though this shows his keen interest in this new philosophy and his 
method of research, his works not being completed and his hand 
notes being in great disorder, they unfortunately cannot inform us 



Partial translations published in Journal Asiatique, Nov-Dec 1848, and May- 
June 1852. 

Translation published in JA, Jan. 1847. 
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about his own findings and discoveries. 

Among the papers of his collection kept in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale we can quote: Naf.8883, NAF.8912, Naf.8914 and Naf. 
8915, of which the first and the last seem the most relevant. 

In Naf.8883, we find copies of extracts from English articles 
about Buddhism, Buddhist remains (arts and monuments) in 
India, Tibet, Nepal, Indochina and Indonesia (fol.226 to fol.2.68); 
Ajanta in foL236 and Salsette in fol.256 (probably mention of the 
Kanheri caves: Canari supposed to be the work of Canaras, trans- 
lation by Rev. Fletcher, July 1841); - mentibn of a seated Buddha 
south of Pondicherry, near Arikamedu (fol.227) 5 ; - mention of the 
principle of not eating meat in China and Tibet (citation from P. 
Georges, Alphabeticaum Tibetanum), but nevertheless adding the 
detail that the Buddhist laymen do not kill but can eat meat 
(fol.261); - reference to Buddhist 'monts' (fols.247, 268) 6 . 

In Naf.8912, we find a bibliography of non-Brahmanical 
religions, originating in India and exported and those which were 
imported. For 'Indian' Buddhism, the works Divyavadana and 
Avadana-sataka are cited as coming from Nepal; - Schlegel and 
Remusat's pioneer studies are reviewed in fols.241-2; - anti- 
Buddhist conflicts with Tamil quotations are found in fol.246; - 
the history of Kandyan kings in Ceylon is briefly given in fol.249; - 
a Buddhist naturalism about a 'bengala' tree is evoked in fol.265; - 
and Tamil gleanings on Buddhism are present in fol.266. 

In Naf.8914, there are copies of extracts on Buddhism 
(Hodgson's Sketch of Buddhism, Pere Tachard's Lettres Edi- 
fiantes), Jainism, Christianity and Shamanism; - the Kanheri caves 
are cited (fols.225, 233 verso); - and also the Karli caves (fol.236v); 




Already mentioned by the French astronomer Le Gentil who had seen it 
there in 1769. 

Although there might arise a confusion with monks, the context of Nepal 
shows that this can also be applied to holy mountains. 
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- Fergusson and Cunningham are quoted in fols.l 18-19. Historical 
documents of the eighteenth century (e.g. concerning the French 
military and naval leaders Bussy and Suffren) related to the 
rivalries between the French and British are also present in this 
record. 

In Naf.8915, some detailed notes on Buddhism are to be 
found: the Buddhists have a Trinity: Buddha the revealer, Dharma 
the revealed word, Sangha the flock of believers (fol.14); - extracts 
from Hodgson and of the translation of Valentyn's Account of 
Ceylon (fols.19-22); - the Buddha's names in various countries: 
the Japanese worship under the name of Xakia and of Buddha, 
the Chinese under Fo-oe or Fo, the Tonkinese under Baout and 
Thica, the Siamese under Ponti-chaon and Somana-Caudom, the 
Tibetans, Mongols and Calmukos (Kalmyks) under the names of 
Xaca, Xaca-muni, the Sinhalese under Boudhum and the Tamils 
under Baouth, Baouttha (fol.24); - an interesting French citation 
runs as follows: 'Le Dieu qu'ils adorent est un fantome don't ils 
parlent en aveugles et ils sont si opiniatres a soutenir leurs erTeurs 
grossieres qu'il est bien difficile de les en guerir. lis disent que le 
Dieu des Chretiens et le leur sont freres, mais que le leur est 
Paine. Que si on leur demande ou est leur Dieu, ils repondent 
qu'il a disparu et qu'ils ne savent ou il est' ['The God whom they 
worship is a phantom of which they speak blindly and they are so 
opinionated in maintaining their gross fallacies that it is most 
difficult to cure them of them. They say that the God of the 
Christians and theirs are brothers, but theirs is the eldest. Should 
one ask them where their God is, they say he has disappeared and 
they do not know where he is'] (J.-B. Tavernier, Les Six voyages. . . 
■vol.2, Paris 1676) (fol,25v); - this legislator's name was not even of 
Indian origin (the citation refers to Beausobre's history of the 
Manichaeans, vol.1, p.55), as according to Brochard's sacred 
geography, it seems an Assyrian word!) (fol.39) 7 ; - a translated 
passage from the German of Professor Lassen: '(Asokha or 



, 



This shows clearly if needed how obscure was knowledge about Buddhism in 
that period. 
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Dharmasoka) was apparently unknown to Sir William Jones; even 
as late as 1836, James Prinsep, when on the eve of his brilliant 
discoveries, considered him an "ideal personage". Professor 
Horace Wilson, in the year of grace 1849, would seem to cling to 
the idea that he is only "the shadow of his name". Mr Elphinstone 
despatches [s/c] in a few sentences, and other historians make no 
mention of him' (fol.49) 8 ; - the lion has a clever reference to the 
name of the Buddha, Sakyasimha (the lion of the Sakyas). Such 
pillars were therefore called Simhastambhas, lion pillars. Asoka 
himself terms them Sllastambhas, virtue pillars, because he has 
engraved upon them his laws and exhortations to good conduct. 
On this account they are also called Dharmastambhas (as even 
now in Tamilnadu and all over India) (fol.52). 

In Naf.8900 we find a long list of E. Ariel's research and study 
projects which might be tedious if reproduced here in full. Let us 
nevertheless say only that, in addition to the works listed in the 
beginning of the article, his intention was also to (fol.126) bring 
out a new edition of the Amarakosa based on several com- 
mentaries and the results of his general studies; - bring out an 
edition of the Prayogaviveka with notes and a reconciliation of the 
Tamil with Sanskrit and Pali. 

In fact, even when he was busy with his studies and trans- 
lations during the years 1848-54, he got true copies made by 
copyists from the original Tamil manuscripts kept by the 
descendants of famous Tamil families, which were amongst the 
manuscripts brought to Paris. 

We should mention here that the important Private Diary of 
Ananda Rangappillai 1736-1761 (first published in an English 
translation in 1904-28 successively by Price and Dodwell) is based 
on a copy kept in Madras from the family manuscript made at the 






See note 6. 
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end of the nineteenth century 9 . The Chronicles of Viranaiker II 
(1778-1792), published in the original Tamil version in 1992 by the 
author of this paper, also owe their existence to the interest Ariel 
showed in the history of the Coromandel coast and Karnatica 
during the eighteenth centuiy and his efforts to have copies made 
in the same period. 

In his bequest to the Societe Asiatique we find three statues of 
the Buddha, two in alabaster and a third in wood covered in silver 
leaf surrounded by a tree, according to the report of 14 December 
1885 at the Societe Asiatique by the then librarian Leon de 
Rosny 1 " 



10 



In his draft notes Ariel collected all information available in his 
time about the subjects he was studying. And, more importantly, 
he unearthed all information relating principally to Buddhism 
which throws light on the scientific knowledge of Buddhism in the 
mid-nineteenth century, and therefore measures the progress 
made during the last 150 years (we should keep in mind that the 
historicity of the Buddha was recognised in the later half of the 
nineteenth century). This attitude shows his keen interest in this 
new philosophy and his method of research. 

Little of his research studies has come to the knowledge of the 
public, although a few French Indologists in the second half of the 
nineteenth centuiy seem to have based their work upon his 
collection and even sometimes his drafts. His name remains for- 
gotten even in Pondicherry and France, mainly because of a lack 
of interest in Tamil and Dravidian studies and because of his short 
research life. In Paris, we badly lack a catalogue of Tamil manu- 
scripts, which number about 550, most of which is Ariel's 



However, the Paris copy due to Ariel's efforts is more complete and can be 
used to check and fill the gaps in the English version, 1736-61. 

'La Bibliotheque tamoule de M. Ariel de Pondichery'. Curiously, however, 
E. Drouin, in his report published in JA XIX, 1892, talks of two gilded statues. 
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collection. We hope French scholars will give sufficient attention 
to him in the future. 

As we have already noted, he passed away without having 
either the time to write his articles and essays based on his own 
findings and understanding or the opportunity and pleasure of 
publishing them. Nevertheless, considering the amount of his 
work and his several thought-provoking notes collected before the 
age of 36, Edouard Ariel deserves much more attention and 
consideration from the academic world and research scholars on 
Indian Buddhism. 

M. Gobalakichenane 
Orsay, France 
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SOKUSHIN-JOBUTSU-GI: ATTAINING 
ENLIGHTENMENT IN THIS VERY EXISTENCE* 

Janice Clipston 

The inception of Shingon Buddhism coincided with what was to be 
considered as the dawn of the age of Mappo , the latter day of the 
law, in which enlightenment was thought to be virtually impossible 
to attain in one lifetime. Kukai (Kobo Daishi, 774-835), generally 
acknowledged to be the founder of Shingon, took exception to this 
premise and, accordingly, became absorbed with the ways in which 
Buddhahood was to be actually realised. Analysis of the ancient 
controversy regarding the inherent nature of humankind resulted 
in the conclusive argument that, unless humankind was originally 
enlightened, then there could be no such thing as enlightenment. 
This is a reasonable position to hold, for the concept of Buddha- 
nature, an imperative of the Mahayana tradition, has confirmed 
that it is this seed of potential (or actual) Buddhahood which 
allows for the eventual enlightenment of all sentient beings. 
However, this was to take place over several lifetimes. Kukai 
controversially claimed that enlightenment was possible in this 
very lifetime, could be instantaneous and would be realised in this 
very body. The theory of Sokushin-jobutsu-gi, then, represents an 
attempt to offer practical realisation of the Mahayana premise of 
universal enlightenment. These assertions were, and are, clearly 
controversial ones and the object of this paper will be to formulate 
a critique of these claims. Primarily, I will present an analysis of 
exactly how Kukai viewed Reality. I will then begin to offer 
discourse on the problems associated with the theory of Sokushin- 
jobutsu-gi. 

The commentary on the Mahavairocanasutra states: 

The voiced syllables themselves are the empowerment bodies of the 



A compilation from Chapters 2 and 3 of an MS diesis - 'A critical Evaluation 
of the Concept of the Dharmakaya in Shingon Buddhism' (Univ. of Wales 
College, Newport) - material from which will form part of the author's book, 
The Infinite Buddha: The Concept of Ultimate Reality in Buddhism (Sussex 
Academic Press, 2002). 
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Buddhas, and these empowerment bodies become all bodies in all places, 
so that there is no place they are not . 

Kukai expanded the meaning of the term 'preaching' so that it 
might stand for 'not only verbal manifestation, but also gesture, 
colour and form, in fact, for all objects of sense and thought' 2 . 
From this it is possible to infer that the Ultimate Truth is present 
in all things and, as such, is available in the phenomenal realm. 
Indeed, this text leads commentators such as Yamasaki to state 
that, 'the Buddha and the unenlightened individual, composed of 
the same substance, are as inseparable as the moon and 
moonlight' 3 . It is this designation of 'substance' which poses the 
most serious problem, for this offers firm ground from which to 
posit the total identity of Mahavairocana and humanity, 
contradicting the process philosophy of Buddhism. However, there 
is some disparity amongst scholars regarding this issue. Academic 
opinion shifts from the total identity of the Buddha with the world 
to partial identity between the Buddha and the world. Of course, 
there are many issues associated with both stances. 

Kukai's theory of Reality, it must be said, is problematic. We 
must note, at this point, that Kukai held mind and matter to be 
identical. This is explicitly outlined in the Sokushin-jobutsu-gr. 

Matter is no other than mind, mind no other than matter. Without 
any obstruction, they are interrelated. The subject is the object; the 
object the subject. The seeing is the seen, and the seen is the seeing. 
Nothing differentiates them 4 . 

Although Exoteric Buddhism speaks of the Perfection of 
Buddhahood in the Body, it is far more inclined to consider the 
body as corruptible, subject to decay and bound by karmic energies 



T. Yamasaki, Shingon: Japanese Esoteric Buddhism, Boston 1988, p. 77. 

2 Y.S. Hakeda, Kukai: Major Works, New York 1972, p.79. 

3 Yamasaki, op. cit.,p.ll. 



Hakeda, op. cit, pp.229-30. 
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to the uncompromising rotations of the Wheel of Life. As such, 
enlightenment is only realised in the mind that has transcended the 
body and is freed from physical encumbrances. The Shingon 
doctrine, by contrast, claims that Buddhahood is attained in both 
the body and the mind. As Snodgrass comments: 

The attainment of Buddhahood is an Awakening to the Knowledge 
that the fleshy body, just as it is and precisely in its present state of 
impurity and imperfection, is non-dual with the Dharma Body of the 
Tathagata 5 . 

It is this designation, then, crediting matter with the same 
character as mind, which forms a contradiction to some Mahayana 
philosophy. It is possible to say that, to some extent, the Mahayana 
philosophers contended that matter was unreal. In brief, claiming 
that it was illusory solved the problem of accounting for the 
imperfect nature of the phenomenal world. Shingon seemingly 
rej ects this stance. As Snodgrass comments: 

Esoteric Buddhism accepts that the dharmas are transitory and 
fleeting, but totally rejects the view that they are in anyway unreal. Even 
though the things of the sensible world are ephemeral and ever changing, 
they are real, just as they are . 

In other words, Shingon attempts to account for the world, not 
by denying its reality, but by emphasising it. All individual 
constituents are held to be real because they are parts of the 
Ultimate Reality. However, this reality cannot be seen from the 
phenomenal viewpoint, because the human consciousness lacks 
the ability to see these parts in their complete state. This is a kind 
of monism, a view of reality in which everything is Buddha. In 
brief we have total identity of Mahavairocana and the Universe. 
This is a difficult position to defend. Initially, if we are the Buddha, 
and by the same token everything is the Buddha, then there can be 

5 A. Snodgrass, The Matrix and Diamond World Mandalas in Shingon 
Buddhism, Delhi 1988, 1, p.14. 

6 Ibid., ■o.Yl. 
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no external relationships, no duality. This often seems to be 
Kukai s desired philosophical stance and, as such, would come 
closer to Madhyamika thought. Indeed, it is from this doctrinal 
position that Kukai approaches the theory of sunyata. However 
this is redefined and presented from the opposite angle As we 
know, Mahayana Buddhism claims that 'Samsara is Nirvana and 
Nirvana is Samsara' . Kukai's theory of reality represents his own 
explanation of that famous and perplexing dictum. 

It would seem that, instead of maintaining that all is emptiness 
m the transcendent' definition of emptiness, Kukai turns this 
around and says that emptiness is indeed the true visible nature of 
all phenomena Of course, with any such an admission there is an 
inevitable corollary, for Kukai is then forced into the position of 
conceding that all must be phenomena, or rather, all phenomena 
must be transcendent. As Tanabe highlights: 

Even the transcendent body of the Buddha manifests itself in the 
world Even the world of sound - the wind in tjhe pines or the call of a 
bird, for instance - are preachings of the Buddha 8 . 

This erases the perennial problem of vicissitude between the 
transcendent and the phenomenal. However, it then throws ud 
many more problems in its wake. Primarily, if all is Buddha then 
we must accept the 'bad' as well as the 'good'. Accordingly, then if 
the 'wind in the pines' is the 'voice' of the Buddha, then so also 
S^uV^ roar ofthe hurricane! In short, if we are to say 'all is 
Buddha if we are to accept that 'all objects of sense and thought' 
are manifestations of the Buddha, then we must accept not only 
the good' but also the 'bad'. This is an inevitable consequence, for 
having established identity we cannot then proceed to pick and 
choose which particular bits are Buddha and which are not! 

We can consider two options in order to propose a solution to 



Hakeda, op. tit, p.33. 

8 u/°'i If" 3 ?' ' KQkai '' m LR McGreal < ed ->> °^ a ' Thhlk ™ of the Eastern 
World, New York 1995, p.297. 
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this particular problem. The first is to seek resolution in the 
fundamental philosophy of Tantric Buddhism. For the Tantric 
practitioner the tendency to differentiate 'things' is quelled by 
ridding oneself of desires and aversions. This means, in effect, that 
everything is to be seen as the same. The world is not divided into 
those things one likes and those things one dislikes. All things are 
to be regarded, quite dispassionately, as equal, through experience 
of those things. The ultimate aim of this technique culminates in 
the practitioner regarding all phenomena as in a state of equipoise. 
This means that, if Mahavairocana represents the cosmos, and the 
cosmos represents Mahavairocana, even the grotesque and the 
terrible must be aspects of the Buddha. This is clearly Kukai's 
position in the Konshomyokyo himitsu kada: 

When held by the eye of enlightenment, the miraculously swift 
yaksas, the dark spirits, will reveal their secret identity. The reality of 
Haritis, child-eating demonesses, is nothing but emptiness. Do not 
become attached to names and forms of things that are but accidental. 
Forget names and forms and see their reality. You will immediately 
arrive at Nirv&na 9 . 



9 R. Abe, The Weaving of Mantra, New York 1999, p.338. 

The question here must be, can it reasonably be said that a dharma is 
'empty', if it has svabhava! For this is what Kukai appeared to suggest. If this is 
so, then various objections can be raised. In the first instance, if we are to posit a 
dharma with svabhava, then this svabhava must be defined. This is indeed a 
difficult task! As Th. Stcherbatsky aptly comments, 'What is dharma? It is 
inconceivable! It is subtle! No one will ever be able to tell what its real nature 
(dharma-svabhava) is! It is transcendental' (The Central Conception of 
Buddhism, first publ. London 1923, repr. Delhi 1994, p.75). 

To claim that this svabhava is 'emptiness' may then seem to pose a solution 
to the problem. For, it could be argued, 'emptiness' is a sufficiently abstract con- 
cept to satisfy the above criteria. However, it could be said that, in the very 
moment 'emptiness ' is defined as svabhava, this abstract quality is lost! As S. 
Anacker states, 'The state of realising the Emptiness of all events is to Vasu- 
bandhu, as well as to Nagarjuna, a state where all mental constructions dividing 
reality into discrete entities are absent, and there is seeing of everything "as it 
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However, this is a difficult view to cultivate and is obviously 
only apparent from the elevated position of enlightenment. So, 
how is one to relate to this concept from the limited phenomenal 
stance? Kukai commented thus: 

The attributes are many, but they are one; 

Though they are one, they are many at the same time. 

Thus, the name 'Suchness of Oneness' is called for. 

The oneness here is the oneness of multiplicity; 

Namely, the infinity (of Suchness) is the oneness. 

Hence Suchness does not stand for permanency; 

It is the Self-identity of particulars of semblance 10 . 

This is a purely theoretical explanation which, although concep- 
tually feasible, does not offer much insight into how we can see the 
unity of the cosmos as a practical, experiential dimension. 
Apparently, a more practical explanation is available through 
study of mandates. The mandate is divided into several com- 
partments, in which are depicted various deities, some of whom 
are often represented by letters. The mandates of Shingon are said 
to be symbolic representations of the two major texts and, as such, 
aids to understanding 11 . The mandates depict the whole universe 
as a manifestation of the Buddha Vairocana, the manifestation is 
twofold and is divided into the categories called Diamond or 
indestructible and Womb or material and perishable 12 . In other 
words, one reflects the 'Buddha Realm' and the other represents 
the phenomenal world. However, it could be argued that, if all is 

really is". But this state, by definition, allows for no more statements' {Seven 
Works of Vasubandhu: The Buddhist Psychological Doctor, Delhi 1984, p.194). 
10 Hakeda, op, cit.,p.79. 

' ' However, this symbolism is by no means clear. After much study of available 
material, and much soul searching, I would tend to agree with C. Eliot who 
suggests that the mandalas are not intended for the layman, are not evident to 
the novice, but require further explanation. This explanation comes in the form 
of the 'secret teaching' which is accessible only to the initiate {Japanese 
Buddhism, first publ. London 1935, 3 td ed., 1964, p.334). 




Ibid., p.238. 
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one and interrelated, then we should not have such a separation 
For can it reasonably be said, at one and the same time, that 
although all is the same, all remains separate? Snodgrass explains 
the dynamics of this concept thus: 

The two mandalas embody complementary aspects of Reality, those 
relating to sentient beings and the Buddha; to delusion and Awakening; 
to the relative and the Absolute; to the conditioned and the Uncon- 
ditioned; to the phenomenal and the noumenal, the mundane and the 
supra-mundane. These complementaries, and the mandalasthzt embody 
them are "dual and yet non-dual" {nijifuni). The mandalasshow them as 
dual 'but they really interpenetrate, so that Knowledge is inseparable 
from Principle and Principle wholly merges with Knowledge They are 
two aspects of a single dharma, which are simultaneously fused and 
disparate 13 . 

This is undoubtedly an extremely difficult concept to grasp, 
from our limited phenomenal viewpoint. Is not the very fact of 
separation indicative of difference? And, if this is not so, we still 
have to accept that the things of this world are transient and ever 
changing. In which case, it could be said that so also must be the 
Buddha Of course, the implications of this are why should we have 
faith in something that seems just as fleeting as our own lives and 
our own world? Moreover, this brings us back to the problem ot 
the undesirable elements of the world. 

Alternatively, we can view the identity between Buddha and 
world as partial. This is the preferred position assumed by many 
commentators. For example, Tanabe claims: 

Despite all of the emphasis placed on the identity between ordinary 
beings and the Buddha, Kukai knew that a real separation still remained. 
The Buddha does not stand apart from people, and for ordinary 
believers it is more practical and rational to understand that what is 



Snodgrass, op. cit, p.217. 
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required is a communion between the two parties rather than an 
experience of exact identity . 

This 'communion', then, took the form of partial identity. And 
this, I would claim, was the compromise Kukai often had to make. 
In the Ungi gi (The Meanings of the Word Hum), we find the 
following: 

Through the eyes of the Buddha, the truth can be perceived that both 
the Buddhas and all sentient beings are abiding on the same ground of 
deliverance. There is no distinction between this and that; they are 
nondual and equal. No increase or decrease is called for; they are, like a 
perfect circle, perfect in themselves (as to their intrinsic nature) 15 . 

We must note that it is only in the final comment, a rather 
subtle afterthought which appears in parenthesis, that we find the 
'truth'. In 'our intrinsic nature' we are Buddha. Accordingly, then, 
even though we are originally enlightened, we must refine this 
perfection, we must seek to transcend the muddy waters of 
humanity and rise towards the purity of enlightenment. This purity 
of the intrinsic nature gives reason to the practical aspects of 
Buddhism. If between man and Mahavairocana there was ab- 
solutely no distinction, if we were of exactly the same 'stuff, then it 
could be claimed that there was little need even to practise 
Buddhism in the first instance. However, it must be said, if only the 
intrinsic nature of everything is Buddha, it is difficult to avoid 
some notion of duality, some semblance of a Self, which would 
obviously be anathema to many Buddhists. 

Many Shingon Buddhists speak openly of the Self 16 . However, I 
would argue that Kukai sought to avoid such a position. Accord- 



Tanabe, op.dt.,p.297. 

15 Hakeda, op. tit., p.252. 

16 However, according to Tomio, this is not any kind of immutable, permanent 
Self, an At/nan. This seems to be regarded as a dynamic entity, 'the root 
scriptures all point out that the nature of Self is void of all permanency. This Self 
does not lie in the heart; the heart does not lie in the Self. In the nexus of 
activity, which creates tlus very Self, lies the origin of the world and the 
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inelv then, there is some confusion in Kukai's work. The tension 
between maintaining tangible links between Mahavairocana and 
the world, whilst remaining true to Mahayana Buddhism, of which 
Shingon claims to be. the most genuine representative is evident. 
Unsurprisingly, amongst the scholars who interpret these work 5 
there is also confusion regarding the status of the enlightened 
person. For Snodgrass, as we have seen, the Shingon doctrine 
means 'that Buddhahood is attained in both the body and the 
mind, just as they are here and now, in their untransformed and 
impure state' 17 . For Kukai, however, and it must be noted this is in 
contradistinction to his earlier referred to position, enlightenment 
must be realised: 

If you realize what your mind truly is, then you understand the mind 
of Buddhas. If you realize the mind of Buddhas, then you understand the 
mind of sentient beings. Those who realize the oneness of these three 
minds - the minds of practitioners, Buddhas and sentient beings - are 
perfectly enlightened 18 . 

Realisation occurs through the action of Shingon practices 
However, the devotee must have complete faith in the power of 
these practices. Shingon practice involves a complex type of 
meditation incorporating several aspects of ritual, which are col- 
lectively referred to as 'The Three Mysteries'. Specifically these 
are mudras or ritual hand movements, yoga or deep meditative 
practice and mantras, which are symbolic words or sounds. These 
relate accordingly, to the common human faculties of body, mind 
and speech. It is claimed that through these common attributes, in 
Shingon one can attain Buddhahood, for these are the secret 
language' of the Buddha. It is apparently quite possible to improve 
one's position in this world through Shingon practice, for magical 
powers are assigned to the Three Mysteries. This would seem to 



I 



possibility of attaining enlightenment' (Shifu Nagaboshi Tomio, aka T.Dukes, 
The Bodhisattva Warriors, Maine 1994, p.76). 

17 Snodgrass, op. tit, p. 14. 

18 Abe, op. tit, p. 128. 
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suggest the actual transcendence of our own, quite mundane 
faculties, allowing a theoretical explanation of exactly how we can 
realise enlightenment in this body. However, as Hakeda highlights: 

Kukai interprets the Three Mysteries as expressions of the com- 
passion of Mahavairocana towards sentient beings. He holds that faith 
comes through the grace of the Buddha; it is not acquired by the 
individual but given . J 

This firmly puts us back in our very human place! Yet it is still 
maintained that grace is not to be understood within 'a noetic 
context. We cannot realise enlightenment without effort on our 
part the grace of the Buddha' will not save us unconditionally we 

Tur% e •5 ltf !, and , We T St P ractise in order to cultivate ouS 
nature. Evidently, then, there is a reciprocal relationship between 

Mahavairocana and humankind which proves acceptable in my 

view tc .maintaining the partial identity of Buddha and hSnmtaf 

If enlightenment is something that is given and received then the 

resulting system is clearly a dualistic one, and fhe premise that 

between man and Buddha there is no distinction is negated 

Now, as has been confirmed, Kukai considered humankind to 
be originally enlightened. However, as we have seen" he often 
seemed to be at variance as to the exact nature of this%nj1ghcn 
ment. On occasions it would appear that we are perfect iust as we 
are, or actually enlightened. Yet, on others, it would iernlhat 
only elimination of the three defilements, the impediments of 
greed, anger and delusion, or klesas, would reveal The Buddha 
nature, the pure, original state of mind, However, one must 

a rUhima^ ft ^ m l nd 3nd matter - e -aclly the sZe 
ft I ™ VJ timate Reallt y' th , e " why are we not enlightened already? 
It would seem reasonable to say that we are obviouslv noi 
enlightened. Therefore, there must be something rtS wemus 
realise and something that we must rid ourselves of, totecome 
enlightened. If the thing to be gained is wisdom, and he El 
be lost is ignorance, yet all is the same, we have a paradox. Whf t fc 



Hakeda, op. til, p.92. 
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this ignorance? Or, to put it another way, what exactly are the 
defilements? If they are emotion then they must be a combination 
of mind and matter - or brain impulses and sensory impressions; in 
which case, would they not then share exact identity with the 
Ultimate Reality? On the other hand, if they do not, then it must 
be admitted that they are some sort of extraneous power, and 
therefore different from the Ultimate Reality. 

This is an extremely sensitive area, and one which demands 
precise definition. If the seed of enlightenment is not covered with 
Mesa, Kukai seems at a loss to explain the undeniable evils of the 
world and the unenlightened state of humankind. If humankind is 
Buddha, 'just as it is', and this seed is in fact the fully ripened fruit, 
then Kukai must explain how the Buddha is himself evil and 
ignorant. Evil and ignorance cannot be denied, since we are in the 
midst of them. The logical outcome of this argument dictates that, 
if everything is the Buddha, 'just as it is', the Buddha must 'contain' 
evil and ignorance. This seems an untenable position to hold. 
However, chaper 4, fascicle 2 of the Mahavairocanasutra reads as 
follows: T am devas, nagas, demons and other spirits' 20 . In Kukai's 
perception, the T refers to the Tathagata Mahavairocana. 

Kukai further claimed that enlightenment could be instan- 
taneous. Does this mean that we do not have to follow a steady 
path of improvement in order to refine the Buddha-nature, but can 
realise enlightenment in a flash of insight, as it were? Although 
this would accord well with the theory of 'momentariness', we must 
not forget that most of us are an immeasurable distance away from 
perfection in our ordinary lives. Enlightenment is not a minute 
step away for most of us, in fact there is a huge gulf to ford. 
Accordingly, although insisting that enlightenment could be 
instantaneous, Kukai still maintained that a person must go 
through different stages in order to become enlightened. Pro- 
posing ten stations of being, corresponding not merely to states of 
consciousness, but also the schools of Buddhism, Kukai 
formulated a progressive path to enlightenment. Kiyota sum- 
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marises these as follows: 'The first sjx are the stages within the six 
destinies, the following two, the Sravaka and pratyeka-buddha, 
represent Hinayana, and the last two are Mahayana' . Kukai 
treated the philosophy of these schools to a series of refutations in 
order to prove the superiority of the ultimate state of conscious- 
ness, the tenth stage, which was only to be realised in the Shingon 
School and could be done so in one lifetime. 

Of course, the immediate objection to this system of pro- 
gression must be the finite nature of one lifetime. The brevity of 
one lifetime is undeniable, so was it perhaps rather unrealistic to 
imagine that these ten stages could possibly be traversed in such a 
short time? In defence of this position, we could accept the 
suggestion that this may have been possible for certain spiritually 
evolved individuals. However, this is seemingly not an option for, 
as Snodgrass claims, 'Esoteric Buddhism. . . teaches that a perfect 
understanding of the doctrine of non-duality is not a prerogative of 
the gifted but can be grasped by men of small spiritual capacity' 22 . 
If this is so, then it could be suggested that to expect the 'man of 
small spiritual capacity' to transcend the complex philosophy of all 
these schools, not to mention the extremely challenging obstacle of 
one's own ego in one lifetime, is indeed to hold an unrealistic view 
of human nature. 

Now, clearly, even if this view of human nature escapes 
accusations of idealism, it must still be an extremely positive one. 
Any such view requires, at least in the preliminary stages, a strong 
belief in the inherent goodness of all sentient beings. Kukai is 
believed to have held a very positive view of human nature, 
insisting that all creatures were potentially (or actually) 
enlightened. However, it must be said that, although Kukai 



21 M. Kiyota, Shingon Buddhism: Theory and Practice, Tokyo 1968, p. 51. The 
development of the human consciousness was outlined in the Hwfrhqyaku(Tbe 
Precious Key to the Secret Treasure). In this work, the progression of human- 
kind was chartered from an animalistic being, suffused with the grossest 
passions, to one who realised the most sublime state. 
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displays this attitude in his later work, in his early writings we find 
the following view: 

In the triple world (i.e., the six destinies), Madmen do not know their 
madness; Among those from the four births (mammals, birds, fish and 
gods) The blind are unaware of their blindness. Birth, birth, birth and 
birth,They are blind at the beginning of birth; death, death, death and 
death, they remain blind even in death 23 . 

This can hardly be described as optimistic, and, indeed implies 
that the journey to the realisation of enlightenment is certainly a 
long one. Again, in the Sokushin-jobutsu-gi, we find the following: 

Observe the precepts sincerely and practice the samSdhi of Maha- 
vairocana. . . Those who behave differently are those who offend the 
teachings of the Buddhas. They are called icchantikas (cursed ones) and 
will sink forever into the sea of suffering, nor will they ever escape . 

Icchantikas were, in early Yogacara thought, considered as 
those individuals who had committed the most heinous acts and 
were thus far too wicked ever to realise enlightenment. Obviously, 
then, this statement conflicts with Kukai's premise that all sentient 
beings naturally posses the bodhicitta, or seed of enlightenment. 

With an abstract concept of Reality comes the danger of 
removing all links with this life. In short, the transcendent and the 
phenomenal become too remote from each other. Despite the 
Mahayana premise, which maintained the identity of Nirvana and 
Samsara, this world, for many ordinary people, seemed too 
removed from Reality. Kukai, on the other hand, maintains a 
strong identity with the world in a concrete sense. Indeed, it could 
be suggested that this is over-stressed - leading to the problems 
discussed above. Explanations pertaining to the realisation of 
enlightenment are indeed complex and, it is said, cannot be under- 
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stood by rational means. Enlightenment cannot be described, 
conceptualised or even imagined, but must be experienced. 
Academic analysis can therefore only point out various pitfalls and 
inconsistencies, true comprehension is denied us. The depth of the 
question leaves our limited phenomenal intellect reeling and there 
are points at which one should simply cease to argue. The Esoteric 
traditions are at a distinct advantage here for they can claim that 
only they hold the key to the secret treasury of Ultimate Truths, 
only they know the secret of Sokushin-jobutsu-gi. And they may 
well be quite justified in this claim! We simply cannot know. 
According to Kukai, it is only from the tenth stage of realisation, 
when the practitioner has knowledge of the Supreme Esoteric 
Path, that Reality can be seen. 

Now opens the store of mystic words 
Where the hidden treasures emerge into the daylight 

Where all the virtues and powers materialize. 

The Buddhas in the innumerable Buddhist Kingdoms 

Are nothing more than the Unique Buddha in the depths of our soul; 
And the lotuses of gold, as many as the drops of water in the ocean, 
Are our body 25 . 

Janice Clipston 



p.7. 



L. Frederic, Buddhism. Flammarion Iconographic Guides, New York 1995, 
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Journal of the Pali Text Society, Volume XXV . Ed. by O. von 
Hiniiber & R.F. Gombrich. Oxford 1999. £17.25. ISBN 86013 
372 9. 

Volumes XXII-XXIV (1996, 1997, 1998) of the Journal of the Pali 
Text Society were noted in an earlier number of this Journal 
(BSR 16, 2, 1999, pp.232-5). Volume XXV has now appeared. It 
contains: 

Edith Nolot: 'Studies in Vinaya Technical Terms IV-X' 
(pp.1-111). SVTT I-III appeared in JPTS XXII, 1996, pp.73- 
150, and dealt with I: Samghakamma; II: Adhikarana; and III: 
Manatta, parivasa, abbhana. This article deals with: IV: The 
disciplinary procedures of tajjanfya-" , nissaya-", pabbajanfya- , 
patisaranfya- , and threefold ukkhepanfya-kamma. V: nissarana/ 
nissaranfya, osaiana/osaranfya. VI: nasanS.VW: danda-kamma. 
VIII: pakasamya-kamma. IX: patta-nikkvjjana/^-ukkujjana. X: 
Brahma-danda. 

An appendix supersedes the discussion about tassa-papiyyasika 
which appeared in SVTT II. There is an additional bibliography 
and list of abbreviations, and an index of Pali and Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit/ Sanskrit words quoted. 

Peter Skilling: 'The Sixty-Four Destructions according to the 
Samskrtasamskrta-viniscaya' (ppll3-19). This article gives a trans- 
lation and the text in the original Tibetan, Pali or Sanskrit of a 
citation in prose and verse about 64 destructions of the world or 
universe given by Dasabalasrlmitra in his Samskrtasamskrta- 
viniscaya (Tibetan) and found in similar passages in the Abhi- 
dhammatthavibhavinl and Visuddhimagga (Pali), the- Loka- 
prajnapti (Tibetan) and the Abhidharmakosabhasya (Sanskrit). 

G.A. Somaratne: 'Intermediate Existence and the Higher 
Fetters in the Pali Nikayas' (pp. 121 -54), This article considers the 
non-returner type (anagSmi) called antaraparinibbayin and the 
higher fetters of existence {uddhambhagiya-samyojana) with 
which such a person is said still to be tied. 

Junko Matsamura: 'Remarks on the RasavahinI and the 
Related Literature' (pp.155-72). This article is intended to bring 
to the attention of those interested Dr Matsamura's edition of 
vaggas V and VI of the RasavahinI which was based on her 
Gdttingen doctoral thesis. Although it was written in English, it 
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has perhaps been overlooked because it was published at Osaka in 
Japan in 1992. 

Oskar von Hiniiber: 'An Index to JPTS Volumes IX-XXV 
(pp.173-9). This lists, by author, all the articles which have 
appeared in JPTS since it was revived in 1981, including those in 
the volume under review. 

K.R. Norman 



Nagarjuna's Sutrasamuccaya: A Critical edition of the mDo kun 
las btus pa . Bhikkhu Pasadika. (Fontes Tibetici Havniensis II) 
Akademisk Forlag i Kommission, Copenhagen 1989 . xix, 252 pp. 
ISBN 87-500-2889-8. 

This publication is introduced by its author on p.xv as the first part 
of a planned larger publication devoted to the Sutrasamuccaya 
(SS). What he there refers to as his preliminary English trans- 
lation of this text already appeared in Linh-Scm — Publication 
d'etudes bouddhologiques (Joinville-le-Pont 1978-82); the 
announced final version of his translation does not seem to have 
yet appeared. 

The importance of the SS lies in the fact that it represents a 
thematic anthology comprised of extensive selections from 
canonical texts (Sutra) concerning eleven topics of prime 
importance to the practiser of the Mahayanist path. These are: (1) 
the rarity of the appearance in the world of a Buddha; (2) the 
difficulty of finding a human existence, which enables one to 
practise the Dharma; (3) the difficulty of encountering circum- 
stantial conditions suitable for spiritual practice; (4) the difficult 
achievement of full confidence {sraddha) in the teaching (sasana) 
of the Buddha; (5) the rarity of sentient beings (sattva) who 
generate the Mind of Awakening {bodhicitta); (6) the difficulty of 
achieving Great Compassion {mahakaruna); (7) the difficulty of 
eliminating the things that impede the preceding; (8a) the 
difficulty in earnestly realizing the relevant factors {dharma) 
whilst remaining a lay householder, (8b) the mistaken practices of 
householders, (8c) the mistaken practices of householders 
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attached also to enjoyments and a living, and (8d) the need for a 
person who practises earnestly to follow a spiritual mentor 
(kalyanamitra); (9) the rarity of sentient beings having true and 
correct conviction (adhimoksa) concerning the Buddhas' Pari- 
nirvana; (10) the rarity of 'sentient beings having conviction 
concerning the Single Vehicle {ekayana); and (11) the difficult 
achievement of engagement respecting the vast greatness of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattva. The most extensively treated topics 
in the SS are 7, 8c and, above all, 10; the section on the last topic 
also contains quotations of texts concerning the tathagatagarbha 
theory (interestingly in the version of the Lankavatarasutra rather 
than of the Tathagatagarbhasutra or of other standard scriptures 
dealing with this theory). These eleven topics attest to the 
importance of this anthology of canonical texts for the person 
cultivating the Great Vehicle. Some canonical materials parallel 
to the contents of the SS, but differently arranged, are to be found 
in Santideva's tfiksasamuccaya, which is extant in Sanskrit. 

The SS is now accessible only in a Tibetan translation from 
c.800 by Ye ses sde and his team - here published in a romanized 
edition based on the Beijing, sNar than, sDe dge and Co ne prints 
of the Tanjur - and in a Chinese translation by Fa-lu 
(Dharmaraksa?) from soon after the year 1000 - here reprinted in 
facsimile from the Taisho edition. In the Tibetan tradition the 
work is ascribed to Nagarjuna, the source of the Madhyamaka 
school who lived in the early part of the first millennium CE; the 
authorship of the SS in the Chinese version is uncertain. 

For the historian, an important feature of the SS consists in 
the fact that it yields a terminus ante quern for (at least significant 
portions of) the texts of Sutras quoted in it. Problems that, 
however, arise in this connection are attributable, firstly, to the 
possibility that, as an anthology, the SS could in principle have 
been open to expansion and interpolation in the course of its long 
transmission; and secondly, to the fact that Nagarjuna was the 
name of more than one important Indian Buddhist master, and it 
has therefore to be ascertained whether the Nagarjuna to whom 
the compilation of the SS has been ascribed is the same as the 
author of the Madhyamakakarikas, and hence the source of the 
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Madhyamaka school. It is remarkable that the Chinese version of 
the SS is, by Chinese standards, fairly late. At the same time it is 
to be noted that in his Madhyamakasastrastuti (verse 10) Candra- 
klrti, who lived in the seventh century, i.e. about half a millennium 
after Nagarjuna I, has counted the SIS' as one of the latter's works; 
he has also referred to it in his Madhyamakavatarabhasya (p.402) 
in connection with the ekayana doctrine. The second part of the 
publication under review will no doubt explore in detail the above- 
mentioned matters arising in connection with the SS. 

The editor considers the SS to be comprised of five 'parts' 
(pp.xvii-xviii). This is not strictly accurate since Tib. bampo , here 
rendered by 'part', normally refers not to a part of a text as 
defined by its contents but, rather, to a fascicle as determined by 
its physical length. A question arises also concerning the extent to 
which it will be appropriate to 'amend' without hesitation (p.xvii) 
quotations in a non-Kanjur text such as the Tibetan version of the 
SS by means of corresponding Sutra passages from the Kanjur, or 
by means of corresponding passages from the Tibetan version of 
Santideva's Siksasamuccaya which is of course a Tanjur text, but 
a quite separate one belonging to a different author. The Tibetan 
translation of the SS may represent a textual transmission that is 
parallel to that of the Kanjur. In the course of its long trans- 
mission first in India and then abroad, the text of the SIS' may well 
have been influenced by corresponding canonical passages in 
Sutra collections; but, in principle, textual traditions that are 
distinct should no doubt be kept apart in a critical edition. 

To the present volume there is appended a helpful concordance 
between the edited Tibetan text, the Taisho edition of the Chinese 
and the four above-mentioned editions of the Tanjur. 

This valuable publication is very much to be welcomed. It is 
hoped that the final translation and study, already announced in 
1989 as 'to be published, hopefully, in the near future', will appear 
soon. 

D. SeyfortRuegg 
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Suramgamasamadhisutra . The Concentration of Heroic Progress. An 
early Mahayana Buddhist Scripture translated and annotated by 
Etienne Lamotte. English translation by Sara Boin-Webb. Curzon 
Press, Richmond, Surrey, in association with the Buddhist Society, 
London 1998 (publication date: February 1999). xxviii, 273 pp. 
£45.00.ISBN 7007 1024 8. 

Lamotte's La concentration de la marche hero'ique was published in 
Brussels in 1965 and again anastatically reprinted ten years later. 
Most welcome now is the English translation of this important 
study, seeing the light of day after more than thirty years. In the 
meantime Sara Boin-Webb, as the official translator of Lamotte's 
oeuvre, very successfully translated his Vimalakirtinirdesa, his His- 
toire du bouddhisme indien and other voluminous works of this 
great Belgian scholar. The Concentration of Heroic Progress (here- 
under abbreviated to Sgs) has in so far profited from its rather bela- 
ted publication, as ample opportunity presented itself for updating 
the bibliography and enhancing the work as a whole. It can be said 
that Sgs is, indeed, a stroke of luck because the translator, while ren- 
dering die French version into English, was able to consult Lamotie 
about difficult points or proposed improvements so that the English 
translation of Sgs can be regarded as an authentic new version that 
has expressly met with the original translator's approval. 

The beautifully produced Sgs has no less than five prefatory 
parts providing useful information on the work in the context of 
Buddhist studies in general. Thus, in his introduction as technical 
editor, A. Skilton mentions that the index to Sgs has been expan- 
ded, the bibliography revised and supplemented, and that minor ty- 
pographic errors of the French edition have been corrected. In La- 
motte's preface to the original French edition, reference is made to 
the well-established custom with those who translated the Vimalakir- 
tinirdesa into Chinese that they also translated Sgs. Accordingly, it 
has also been Lamotte's wish to conform to this custom since the 
two early Mahayana discourses are 'closely related through their 
ideas and complement each other 1 (x). A special feature is Lamotte's 
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foreword to the English edition, being of Buddhological and Indo- 
logical interest. Here is hinted at the school affiliation of the Vima- 
lakirtinirdesa and of Sgs: "Along with the Prajnaparamita sOtras, 
they set. out the Madhyamaka, the 'Philosophy of the Middle Way' " 
(xi). In some detail, the difficulty of translating the term 'Suramga- 
ma' is dealt with. Lamotte's rendering of 'marche hero'ique' was not 
unanimously accepted and occasioned an interesting philological de- 
bate which the author records. He, moreover, offers an estimation of 
the Khotanese Sgs fragments. As for attempts to reconstruct the Ur- 
text of a sutra in general - or of Sgs in particular - , 'by submitting 
the material at our disposal to a process of textual criticism is', ac- 
cording to Lamotte, 'an enterprise which is bound to fail. Each recen- 
sion requires its own study' (xv). Here one can readily agree with the 
author. 

The prefatory parts (viii-xviii) are followed by 'Abbreviations 
and Bibliography' and 'Additional Bibliography of Related Works' 
(xix-xxviii). On p. xxvii, three modern translations of the Salistamba 
Sutra are mentioned. As for this discourse, two more bibliographical 
items can be added: a) F. Tola, C. Dragonetti, 'Shalistambasutra: El 
Sutra del Shdlistambd, in El Bu disino Mahay ana: Estudios y Tex- 
tos, Buenos Aires 1980, pp. 37-62; b) J.D. Schoening, The Sali- 
stamba Sutra and its Indian Commentaries; Vol. I, Translation with 
Annotation, Vol. II, Tibetan Editions (Wiener Studien zur Tibetolo- 
gie und Buddhismuskunde, Heft 35, 1-2), Vienna 1995. 

The introduction to Sgs (pp. 1-106) is an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject matter of the discourse and its historical background, 
dealt with in chapter 1; in chapter 2, the Chinese and Tibetan ver- 
sions of Sgs are discussed and placed in their respective historical 
setting; a concordance of the Sgs translations concludes the intro- 
duction. The key subject of Sgs, as its title already indicates, is 'con- 
centration' (samddhi). In his disquisition, Lamotte refers to and 
quotes from a number of Mahayana sources such as the Mahayanist 
Mahaparinirvanasutra. On p. 38 is found the following sentence, 
translated by Lamotte from the Chinese version of this latter discour- 
se: The Tathagata being endowed with the Suramgamasamadhi, how 
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can you tell him to remain somewhere?* After this sentence begins a 
new paragraph in which Asahga's Mahayanasamgraha (also trans- 
lated by Lamotte) is referred to. In this place another work, also at- 
tributable to Asanga, may be mentioned which contains a quotation 
from Sgs, viz. the Yogacarabhumi. For a comprehensive study of 
the 'Nirvana Section' of this treatise see L. Schmithausen, Der Nirvd- 
na-Abschnitt in der Viniscayasamgrahani der Yogdcarabhumih 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Veroffentlichungen 
der Kommission fur Sprachen u. Kulturen Siid- u. Ostasiens, Heft 
8), Vienna 1969, who states on p. 7, op. cit, that inYogacara Bud- 
dhism a new teaching of the Buddha's nirvana evolved, according to 
which the Buddha, radically in contrast to the Arhats, again rises 
from the state of extinction without remainder for the welfare of all 
sentient beings; that apparently this new doctrine is influenced by 
Sgs which is cited at ibid., p. 66f.: '12. These... having entered the 
state of extinction without remainder, thus one should know, are at 
work in all the ten directions, again and again and for ever, for the 
inconceivable welfare of [all] sentient beings. The similes employed 
in the Suramgamasamadhi [-Sutra], [viz.] that of the illusionist (md- 
yakdra), of the caravan-leader (sdrthavdha) and the ferryman (ndvi- 
ka), also apply to the present case (12. de dag... dpd bar'gro bdi tin 
he 'dzin las sgyu ma mkhan gyi dpe dan / ded dpon gyi dpe dan / 
'grufbj pdi dpe mdzadpa bz.in du 'dir yah tshul de bzin du blta bar 
bydo)\ In Sgs, the similes occur on p. 132f., beginning with that of 
the 'guide' (parindyaka) (according to the Tibetan text, it is the 'ca- 
ravan-leader'), followed by the ndvikapati, 'captain of the ship', and 
the illusionist. In n. 259 (op. cit., p. 178f.), Schmithausen comments 
on the Sgs quotation according to which, instead of 'disappearing' in 
cessation without remainder, a Bodhisattva continues working for 
the welfare of all sentient beings. In the Yogacarabhumi, however, 
this idea, slightly modified, has been applied to the Tathagatas. 

The second half of the present work consists of Lamotte's 
translation of Kumarajlva's Chinese version of Sgs, accompanied by 
copious notes in which the Tibetan text of the discourse is often re- 
ferred to as well as Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit sources for stock 
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phrases in support of the given translation (pp. 107-241). The book 
is concluded by a helpful synopsis of formulas and stock phrases 
and the index (pp. 243-73). The present Sgs translation is a very 
careful piece of work and on the whole impeccable. In a few places, 
all the same, Lamotte's translation can be criticised. 

On p. 15 the first Dhyana is said to be characterised by 'rea- 
soning' ('raisonnemenf) (vitarka), etc. (T.W. Rhys Davids translated 
the term in the same way). Since 'reasoning' means 'the process of 
thinking about things in a logical way' or even 'the act of drawing 
conclusions from premises', this rendering does not seem ap- 
propriate in the given context. Cf. L.S. Cousins, 'Vitakka/ Vitarka 
and Vicara, Stages of samadhi in Buddhism and Yoga', in IIJ 35: 
137-57, 1992; he draws attention to the definition of vitakka as 'the 
fixing of the mind on an object of thought or sense'. In conclusion, 
he writes: '...vitakka at its weakest results in a tendency to speculate 
and fix upon ideas. More strongly developed it is the ability to apply 
the mind to something and to fix it upon a (meditative) object. Vicara 
at its weakest is simply the tendency of the mind to wander. More 
highly developed it is the ability to explore and examine an object. In 
one way we can say that vitakka is 'thinking of something, whereas 
vicara is 'thinking abouf that same thing...' 

On p. 20 Lamotte translates a canonical passage where it says 
that a person having jnanadarsana, knows that his body '... born of 
father and mother, is a heap of boiled rice and gruel'. As for the Pali 
canon, this passage is found at D I, 76, 17-8: matd-pettika-sambha- 
vo odana-kummas-upacayo. Lamotte's translation is identical with 
the one in J. Bloch, J. Filliozat, L. Renou, Canon bouddhique Pali, 
Suttapitaka, Dlghanikdya, p. 68f. The French translation is possible, 
but unsatisfactory whilst T.W. Rhys Davids' - though a bit free - is 
to be preferred: 'it is continually renewed by so much boiled rice and 
juicy foods' (Dialogues of the Buddha I, PTS 1899, p. 87). Rhys 
Davids' understanding of the compound is corroborated by Sumari- 
galavildsinl I (Nalanda ed.), p. 244: odanena ceva kummasena ca 
upacito vaddhito. 
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On p. 47 it is stated that for the Madhyamika the Tathagata 'ul- 
timately amounts to a body of teaching (dharmakaya)' . This ren- 
dering is a literalism, and 'body of ultimate truths' seems 
preferable. For the many shades of meaning of dharmakaya see P. 
Williams, Mahayana Buddhism, the Doctrinal Foundations, 
London and New York 1989, pp. 171-5. On the same page 
prapanca is translated by Lamotte as 'definition' (definition), 
whereas the whole gamut of meanings ('diversity, diversifying 
speech' etc.) does not cover this meaning. 

Printing errors are absolutely minimal in the English Sgs edi- 
tion. On p. 155 read avakranta-niyama for avakrantan-iyama'; on 
p. 166, n. 170, read de sned dam for de sried dam. 

Given the contents of the present book making accessible to 
the English-speaking world in a thorough and at the same time 
attractive manner an early Mahayana discourse and its history in 
China, Tibet and Central Asia, one has to be profoundly thankful 
to E. Lamotte and S. Boin-Webb about whose work the former 
writes in his foreword: '...she has discharged this heavy duty with 
an eagerness and talent to which I am happy to pay homage'. 

Bhikkhu Pasadika 



Per Lobpreis der Vorzuglichkeit des Buddhas. Udbhatasiddha- 
svamins Visesastava mit Prajnavarmans Kommentar, nach dem 
tibetischen Tanjur herausgegeben und iibersetzt . Johannes 
Schneider. (Indica et Tibetica 23) Indica et Tibetica Verlag, Bonn 
1993. 333 pp. ISBN 3-923776-23-3. 

The present publication presents a German translation of 
Udbhatasiddhasvamin's Visesastava (or perhaps, to judge by the 
critical apparatus, Visistastava), a hymnic eulogy of the Buddha in 
76 (or 77) stanzas, and of its extensive commentary by 
Prajnavarman (completed, according to its colophon, by Sa skya 
Pandi ta). Facing the translation of the VS on alternate pages 
there is an edition, based on the five main editions of the Tanjur 
(including the dGa' ldan ms.), of the Tibetan versions of these two 
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works no longer available in the original Sanskrit. The Tibetan 
translation of the basic text dates from c.800 CE, and that of the 
commentary from the time of Rin chen bzan po (958-1055). The 
date of the author of the eulogy is uncertain. But - based on the 
identification (suggested by M. Balk, Untersuchungen zum 
Udanavarga [University of Bonn thesis, 1988], p.186) of the com- 
mentator Prajnavarman with the translator of that name who 
worked in Tibet - it is suggested that the terminus ad quern for 
Udbhatasiddhasvamin (mTho/Tho btsun grub rje) is the late 
eighth century or the start of the ninth century (p.13); Schneider 
considers that it may well be older. Taranatha has placed him and 
his brother Samkarasvamin in the time of (a) Rahulabhadra (who 
could be the contemporary of either Nagarjuna I or a Deutero- 
Nagarjuna). 

The text belongs to what may be called Buddhist devotional 
literature, the object of the eulogy being the Buddha himself. 
Related works are the *Sarvajnamahesvarastotra in 20 stanzas, 
apparently by the same author who there presents the Buddha as 
the true and genuine possessor of qualities commonly ascribed to 
Mahesvara/Siva (this work has been separately studied by 
Schneider, Berliner Indologischer Studien 8 [1995], pp.153-87); 
and his brother Samkarasvamin's Devatisayastotra/Devata- 
vimarsastuti (edited and translated by Lobsang Norbu Shastri, 
Supra-divine praise [Sarnath 1990]). Another work by 
Prajnavarman, his long commentary on the canonical Udana- 
varga, was investigated, op. cit., by M. Balk. 

The very considerable Buddhist literature of eulogy and 
devotion fills the first volume of the Tibetan Kanjur, of which a 
text based on the main editions has been published in Chengdu in 
1995. A commentary on the VS from the nineteenth century is 
found among the collected works of ('Bras Mi nag mkhan sprul) 
Bio bzan skal ldan. And after an edition of it was published in 
1957 in Beijing at the time of the international Buddha JayantI 
celebrations at the instigation of Ses rab rgya mtso - then head of 
the Chinese Buddhist Association - a commentary on it was 
completed as recently as 1995 by bSe tshan Bio bzaii dpal ldan 
chos kyi rdo rje (the Thub dban dgyes pa'i mchod sprin, published 
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in 1996 in Beijing). The text thus remains popular even now, and 
it has recently been republished several times also in India. A new 
publication on it is: S.T. Naga, 'A Note on the Visesastava' , The 
Tibet Journal XXlll.2 (1998), pp.49-83, which contains an English 
translation of the eulogy. 

A noteworthy feature of the two texts included in the volume 
under review is the fact that they contain much valuable material 
relating to the Brahmanical/Hindu traditions as known to 
Buddhists which is of great interest to the student of Indian 
religions. They document the remarkable symbiosis (probably a 
more accurate term than syncretism) of the Buddhist tradition 
with Brahmanism/Hinduism springing from the heritage shared by 
Buddhists with the ambient religions. Udbhatasiddhasvamin is 
described both as a Brahman {pram ze) and a (Buddhist) Upasaka 
(dge bsnen) in the colophon of his * Sarvajnamahesvarastotra. In 
Buddhist tradition as reported by Taranatha {rGya gar chos 'byuri, 
pp.51-2), moreover, Udbhatasiddhasvamin and his brother figure 
as having originally been Saivas; but after a pilgrimage to Kailasa - 
the famous mountain in western Tibet sacred to both Hindus as 
the abode of Siva and to Buddhists as a holy place (gnas) - where 
Mahadeva/Mahesvara/Siva manifested himself as really a Buddha, 
he followed his brother in becoming a confirmed Buddhist. The 
VS and its commentary also contain numerous references to 
Brahmanical schools of philosophy. 

The many references of religious and philosophical interest in 
these two works have been conveniently assembled together in 
Schneider's introduction (pp.34-40). In this informative intro- 
duction (pp.9, 16 f.) Schneider makes much of what he calls the 
apologetic, polemical and anti-Brahmanical/anti-Hinduistic stance 
of the two works. It is certainly true that, like a number of other 
Buddhist texts, they find a good deal to criticize in what Buddhists 
have often regarded as the externalism and automatism of much 
of Hinduism. But it is perhaps an oversimplification to speak here 
of polemics and anti-Brahmanism/anti-Hinduism. The Buddhist 
critique in fact operates at least partly within the traditional frame 
of the hierarchical superordination of Buddhism to Brahmanism 
and in terms of the contrast between the transmundane (loko- 
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ttara) and the mundane (laukika), a structural (rather than 
secular) contrast familiar from many sections of Buddhist litera- 
ture. Schneider writes about this relationship between the two 
religions, and on its possible dating (p.ll ff.). He does not note the 
interesting, and fairly early, case to be found in the Abhisamaya- 
larnkara (ii.l) where - developing an idea adumbrated in the 
Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita - the lower level of ordinary 
divinities (deva) is described as being so to say outshone (or 
indeed scorched: dhyami-kr-) - or, according to a variant reading, 
as blacked out (syami-kr-) - by the grand effulgence of the 
Buddha's supernal teaching, which relates of course to the 
transmundane level. Appended to the book are extensive text- 
critical notes, a discussion of cited texts, a Tibetan glossary and a 
glossarial index of proper names. 

This is a meritorious publication that very usefully draws 
attention to an interesting text and to an important but little- 
explored religious and cultural situation. 

D. Seyfort Ruegg 



Prajnakaraguptas Erklarung der Definition gultiger Erkenntnis 
(Pramanavarttikalamkara zu Pramanavarttika II 1-7) . Motoi Ono. 
(Materialien zur Definition gultiger Erkenntnis in der Tradition 
Dharmakirtis 3. Beitrage zur Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte 
Asiens 34). Verlag der Osterreichische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften,Vienna 2000. xxvii, 108 pp. ATS 395. ISBN 3-7001-2890- 
8. 

This is a critical edition of the Sanskrit text of Prajnakaragupta's 
commentary on seven of the most obscure and ambiguous verses 
in Dharmaklrti's celebrated Pramanavarttika (see most recently 
the discussions by Oetke and Franco et al. in Shoryu Katsura 
(ed.), Dharmaklrti's Thought and its Impact on Indian and 
Tibetan Philosophy, Vienna 1999 - not listed by Motoi Ono). 

A cursory reading of the Sanskrit suggests that the editor has 
performed a careful and sound piece of work. In a few cases I am 
not sure about the readings or punctuation of the text but I shall 
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have to suspend my final opinion until I see the annotated 
German translation expected to appear as part two of this project 
soon. (On p.69, 1.4, tad anispattir must be read as one word to 
make sense: tadanispattir.) 

In the Introduction the editor discusses relevant issues such as 
the title of the text, the Sanskrit text and manuscript, the (excel- 
lent) Tibetan translation, quotations in other sources, as well as 
other ancient commentaries, etc. This provides several new and 
useful pieces of information, but surely the editor must revise the 
date traditionally assigned to Dharmaklrti in the light of recent 
research. The fact that Dharmaklrti was known to Bhavya, 
Kumarila and Dharmapala makes the suggested dating 600-660 
quite impossible. 

To the bibliography of this useful edition must also be added 
Shigeaki Watanabe's edition of 'Prajnakaragupta's Pramana- 
varttikabhasyam and Pramanavarttikam 2.1.abc and 2.4.d-2.5.ab: 
Sanskrit Text and Tibetan Text with Tibetan-Sanskrit Index'. It 
appeared in the Journal of Naritasan Institute for Buddhist 
Studies 23 (2000), pp.1-88. 

The language of Prajnakaragupta is fairly simple, but his style is 
extremely abstract and typical of Buddhist scholasticism. For 
those who wish to form an opinion of how Indian philosophers 
struggled to define 'correct knowledge' this new edition is a wel- 
come addition to the existing primary and secondary literature on 

pramana. 

Chr.Lindtner 



Dharmaklrti's Pramanavarttika. An annotated translation of the 
fourth chapter (pararthanumana) . Volume I (k.1-148). Tom 
Tillemans. Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Vienna 2000. xxxviii, 256 pp. ATS 592. ISBN 3-7001- 
2885-1. 

It is impossible to summarise the contents of this volume, which, 
along with a second volume, aims at being a translation and 
edition of the fourth and last chapter of Dharmaklrti's perhaps 
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most important work, the Pramanavarttika - a sort of extensive 
commentary on the Pramanasamuccaya of Dignaga. 

Providing a brief introduction to our text, Tillemans explains 
(p.xv): 'Now, a pararthanumana, as found in Dharmaklrti's later 
works and in post-Dharmakirtian logic, is an argument form 
consisting of two statements which show the means of proof 
(sadhana) for a proposition in question (sadhya). The first state- 
ment shows that the reason (hetu) entails the property to be 
proved (sadhyadharma), while the second shows that the 
"property-bearer"/"subject" (dharmin, paksa) of the argument is 
indeed qualified by this reason. Thus, the classic illustration of this 
form is "Whatever is produced is impermanent, like a vase. Now, 
sound is produced". Hearing and understanding this verbal form 
serves to lead the opponent (prativadin) to the understanding that 
the reason, "being produced", possesses the three characteristics 
(rupa) necessary to establish the proposition in question, viz. that 
sound is impermanent. Once the opponent has this understanding 
that the reason possesses the three characteristics, the actual 
inferential cognition will arise in the next moment'. 

So, a pararthanumana is a sort of scientific proof, as the 
Bauddhas in the tradition of Dignaga see things. Dharmaklrti, 
therefore, takes great pains to discuss each word in Dignaga's de- 
finition, and to refute the positions of various opponents, Sam- 
khya, Nyaya, etc. Ultimately, inference for others always depends 
on personal experience. A statement in itself proves nothing about 
the reality of the facts (vastubala) it expresses itself about. It 
merely helps others in seeing what one has experienced oneself. 
The two fundamental verses of Dignaga are still available in 
Sanskrit (op. rec, pp.9 and 47): 

pararthanumanam tu svadrstarthaprakasanam / 
tatranumeyanirdeso hetvarihavisayo matah// 

svarupenaiva nirdesah svayam isto 'nirakrtah/ 
pratyaksarthanumanaptaprasiddhena svadharmini '// 
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The first line must be corrected to parartham anumanam tu so as 
to meet the metrical requirements, and the final matah should be 
read as yatah, to be consistent with the Tibetan (gari phyir) and 
with the syntax. In Sanskrit manuscripts it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish a ma from a ya. . 

Much of the translation presented here is a considerably 
revised version of what had appeared in a five-part series in the 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde Sudasiens, and in the Swiss- Asia 
Society's journal, Asiatische Studien/Etudes Asiatiques, under the 
title "Pramanavarttika IV". 

Many of the verses are difficult in several ways, syntactically, 
historically, or otherwise. Tillemans makes free use of all the 
available commentaries of Devendrabuddhi, Sakyabuddhi, etc., 
and he deserves credit for having for so long put so much energy 
into the anything but easy task of presenting this abstruse 
scholastic treatise in a form that is about as accessible as one can 
fairly expect. In many cases other readers will not agree with his 
interpretations. (I noticed misprints in the Sanskrit, all obvious, on 
pp.56, 66, 69, 76, 78, 92.) Can the reader make sense of trans- 
lations such as 'to have the goal of the reason as its object (p. 10, 
etc.)? It (i.e. hetvarthavisayo) here means 'has to do with the 
meaning of reason', or the like. _ 

As for the date of Dharmaklrti and Bhavya (p.xiv) it must be 
kept in mind that Bhavya knows Rumania, and Rumania knows 
Dharmaklrti (who also knows Rumania). Bhavya also knows 
Dharmapala, who also knew Dharmaklrti and Bhavya (to whose 
Tarkajvala he alludes). Hence, Bhavya, the author of the Ratna- 
pradipa, cannot possibly be placed much later than Dharmaklrti. 
All of these philosophers must, therefore, have flourished in the 
second half of the sixth century CE. 

Let us hope that Tillemans, in the midst of a busy life only too 
full of distractions, finds the leisure to prepare the second volume 
expected to contain the last part of the fourth chapter of 

Dharmakirti's great work! 

Chr. Lmdtner 
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Nirvana and other Buddhist felicities . Utopias of the Pali 
imaginaire. Steven Collins. (Cambridge studies in religious tradi- 
tions 12), Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1988. xxiv, 684 
pp. £55.00 ($85.00) ISBN 521 57054 9. 

This large book is Steven Collins' most substantial contribution to 
the study of what I shall call traditional Buddhism to date. Indeed, 
in some ways, it might be better viewed as three books and for this 
review I shall consider each of the three separately. The long 
introduction (117 pages with 24 additional pages of prefatory 
material) is largely concerned with theoretical issues and with an 
attempt to offer a framework for the rest of what is said. Part One 
(164 pages) addresses the subject of Nibbana (Nirvana) from 
several different angles, while Part Two (273 or more pages) is 
concerned with other Buddhist idealised goals. I shall address 
these three in reverse order. 

The second Part gathers together a treatment of almost every 
kind of idealised situation described in the literature of traditional 
Southern Buddhism: heaven realms, idealised kingship of the past 
or future, jataka materials, future Buddhas and so on. There is 
more such material than is often realised and Collins collects 
much of it here. Literary themes perhaps dominate in his 
approach, but since he seeks to draw both 'etic' and 'emic' per- 
spectives, the result is a wide-ranging coverage unmatched in any 
previous account. The majority of scholars who have looked at this 
kind of material in recent decades have relied on (often rather 
poor) translations and have not really understood the texts in their 
literary and historical contexts. In striking contrast to these flawed 
attempts, Collins has a sound knowledge of both the language and 
the texts. Indeed, for the purposes of this book he retranslates 
many of the most important sources and summarises others - five 
appendices (57 pages) are given over to this and a few other texts 
are translated in the body of Part Two. 

The first Part focuses on the specific subject of Nibbana. 
Collins remarks (p.xiv) that he knows 'of nothing said about 
nirvana which is genuinely new and valuable, ever since the fierce 
debate between La Vallee Poussin and Stcherbatsky came to an 
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unresolved end in the early 1930s" and goes on to make the 
somewhat bold claim that what he has to say is new. With some 
qualification, as we shall see, I think this claim is probably correct. 
The first two chapters give a thorough description and discussion 
of the textual evidence and imagery related to Nibbana. The final 
chapter in this Part, entitled 'Nirvana, time and narrative', draws 
especially on concepts from literary criticism to put forward the 
view that Nibbana represents 'closure'. This is an interesting way 
of looking at it and probably essentially correct. Is it new? In one 
sense not. After all, Buddhists have long regarded Nibbana as the 
end of what can be said; in this sense it has always been seen as 
the point of closure for all discourse. However, the formulation 
which Collins adopts here is significantly different to anything 
explicit which Buddhists themselves have said about it and it 
represents in many ways an important step forward in scholarship. 

In the General Introduction Collins introduces and contextu- 
alises a great many different ideas drawn from a number of 
scholarly disciplines: historical and literary studies, philosophy and 
social science, including social anthropology. The problem here is 
something of an embarras de richesse. There is a great deal with 
which one agrees and equally a fair amount with which one would 
like to take issue. Either way, one great value of this book is the 
introduction to Southern Buddhist studies of many important 
concepts from other fields of study. I can only address a few of 
these - firstly, one with which I disagree. Collins makes great use 
of a periodisation of human history into three stages: pre- 
agricultural, agrarian and modern. This absurdly lumps together 
in one category every human culture throughout the world from 
the Bronze Age until the rise of modern society. Collins is aware 
that such a periodisation has been severely criticised, but argues 
that it can still be used as a deliberately simple analytic model. I 
particularly don't agree with the label of 'modernity' here. Much 
of the world has changed so radically in the last forty years that to 
refer to the industrial societies of the nineteenth and the earlier 
part of the twentieth century as 'modern' is wholly inappropriate. 

Related to this is the description of 'agrarian' society. Tradi- 
tional Buddhism existed in such a society. So it is particularly 
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germane to the subject of this book. The problem I have is with 
the use of a certain type of terminology. An example would be the 
distinction between a 'tribute-giving' and a 'tribute-taking' class. I 
think this kind of analysis assumes a degree of simplicity and 
naivete which is unlikely ever to have been the case. No doubt, it is 
true that no-one likes paying taxation and many would avoid doing 
so if they could. But it is a gross over-simplification to suppose 
that people can only do so because they will be imprisoned if they 
don't. Nor is it in any way adequate to describe their acceptance of 
the necessity as the result of 'ideological domination'. Such trivi- 
alisations are inadequate for present-day society - they are equally 
inadequate for such societies of the past. 

Of course, Collins in fact puts forward descriptions which are 
rather more sophisticated than I can possibly present here. So I 
will turn to aspects of what he has to say which I evaluate rather 
more positively. He makes much use of the term t imaginaire\ The 
expression itself I do not like. For me it belongs with 'religious 
virtuoso', 'scholasticism' and the like! One can hardly fault the 
denotation, but the connotations are sufficiently loaded to make 
these terms inappropriate for neutral scholarly use. But I do agree 
with his substantive point. In the post-canonical Pali texts (at 
least) we find put forward an elaborate ^nd highly consistent 
world-view, enduring over something like two millennia. Collins 
adopts the expression 'Pali imaginaire' for this. I suppose his 
principal reason for doing so is a wish to avoid the reifications 
inevitable with the use of expressions like 'Buddhism' or 'religion'. 
There are obvious advantages to this. He need not be concerned 
with other traditions which can be labelled 'Buddhist' nor indeed 
with the overall religious traditions either in Southern Asia in 
general or in specific countries such as Burma. 

Collins describes what he is doing as 'decentering and 
recentering nirvana'. I think he is quite right to suppose that much 
of the problem with scholarly discussion of Nibbana has been a 
tendency to contextualise it in accordance with assumptions ulti- 
mately derived from Western thought. As he comments: '. . . 
Buddhist felicities are not a random collection of good things, but 
a coherent imaginaire constructed and completed by narratively 
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unimaginable nirvana' (p.116). In effect then, for Collins, the 
multiple goals of traditional Buddhism - rebirth in heaven, future 
life in the company of Metteyya Buddha and the rest - are 
integrally related to the goals of ascetic and meditational practice. 
This is certainly right and to the extent that this is the first book to 
seek to present that coherence in detail it is a major advance in 
Buddhist studies. 

L.S. Cousins 



Rebirth and Causation in the Yogacara Abhidharma . Robert 
Kritzer. Arbeitskreis fur Tibetische und Buddhistische Studien 
Universitat Wien (Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie und Buddhis- 
muskunde 44), Vienna 1999. ix, 327 pp. ATS 410. 

The primary focus of this book is conditioned origination 
(pratltya-samutpada) as explicated in several Yogacara texts, par- 
ticularly the Abhidharmasamuccaya, the Abhidharmasamuccaya- 
bhasya and the Yogacarabhumi. Their positions are compared to 
those of the Abhidharmakosa and the Abhidharmakosabhasya 
(attributed by Buddhist tradition to Vasubandhu) and a range of 
other texts including the Dasabhumikasutra. The author demon- 
strates an impressive command of a range of languages, providing 
translations from Sanskrit, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese 
materials. He primarily concentrates on how the various members 
of the (generally twelvefold) chain of conditioned origination are 
explained in Indian sources, reporting and contrasting the formu- 
lations of both Mahayana and non-Mahayana Abhidharma 
writers. 

Kritzer begins with a discussion of the authorship of the Abhi- 
dharmasamuccaya and the Yogacarabhumi, both traditionally at- 
tributed to Asanga, but indicates a number of reasons for 
doubting this association. The next section juxtaposes translations 
from a number of texts dealing with various aspects of conditioned 
origination. This section is particularly effectively presented, as it 
allows the reader easily to compare key doctrinal points in the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya and -bhasya, sections of the Yogacara- 
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bhumi and the Dasabhumikasutra. In the next section he meticu- 
lously compares these formulations in the light of both Buddhist 
tradition and contemporary scholarship, delineating the respective 
formulations of these texts. This leads to an analysis of various 
positions attributed to Vasubandhu in the Abhidharmakosa and - 
bhasya and in his later Mahayana works. The scholarship in this 
section is impressive both for the range of sources Kritzer con- 
siders and for the careful translations he provides from Sanskrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

In his analytical remarks Kritzer points out that, although the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya and Yogacarabhumi are generally classi- 
fied as Yogacara texts, their discussions of conditioned origination 
contain little distinctively Yogacara vocabulary and often share 
both terminology and doctrinal standpoints associated with Saut- 
rantika and other Abhidharma systems. He also notes that the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya - considered by Buddhist tradition to be a 
critique of Sarvastivada doctrines from a Sautrantika perspective - 
actually shares much more in common with the Yogacarabhumi 
than with the positions of Indian thinkers generally considered to 
be 'Sautrantikas'. He concludes on p.279 that 'if we call 
Vasubandhu a Sautrantika, he is a different kind of Sautrantika 
than, for example, Harivarman or Srllata'. 

_ The actual significance of this insight may not be as great as 
Kritzer appears to believe. One significant problem with his 
analysis is that he tends to treat doxographical categories as rigid 
designators, and appears to believe that Buddhist thinkers like 
Vasubandhu consciously saw themselves as upholding particular 
philosophical systems and working strictly within their doctrinal 
parameters. If, however, Buddhist tradition is correct in maintain- 
ing that Vasubandhu freely critiqued Sarvastivada positions in the 
Abhidharmakosabhasya and again switched affiliations upon his 
conversion to the Mahayana, it would appear that he was more 
concerned with articulating consistent and defensible philosophi- 
cal positions rather than attempting to adhere dogmatically to any 
particular 'system'. This is actually the most plausible conclusion 
of Kritzer's own analyses of Vasubandhu, but his reliance on 
arbitrary doxographical designation prevents him from seeing this. 
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Perhaps because Kritzer mainly treats philosophical doctrines 
within the boundaries delineated by later doxographers, he 
generally fails to recognise that the texts he discusses are philo- 
sophical texts written by philosophers. His essentially doxo- 
graphical approach tends to simplify and reduce the arguments 
and analyses of Asanga, Vasubandhu and other Buddhist thinkers 
to discussions of which 'school' a particular text or section repre- 
sents. This overlooks the fact that Vasubandhu was an original 
thinker who was willing to reconsider his former views (and those 
of his teachers) and who demonstrated a flair for articulating and 
defending innovative ideas. Because Kritzer tends to ignore the 
possibility that the people he analyses may have been indepen- 
dent-thinking philosophers rather than sectarian dogmatists, he 
also fails to consider what is at stake philosophically in the various 
positions he studies or why a given position might have been 
chosen in preference to others. 

Another problem with Kritzer's approach is the confidence he 
shows in pronouncing some texts as 'early' or 'late'. He appears to 
have a chronology in mind for the composition of the texts he con- 
siders, as well as for sections within them, but is not clear on how 
he arrives at it. He indicates at the beginning of the work that his 
analysis builds on Lambert Schmithausen's monumental Alaya- 
vijnana (Tokyo 1987), but he fails to make clear the bases of his 
own chronology. On p.159 he indicates that he is aware that at 
present little is known about the actual chronology of Indian 
Buddhist texts, but this statement appears to be at odds with the 
general confidence he exhibits in making pronouncements con- 
cerning relative dates of composition. 

This is a dense work, clearly intended only for specialists, 
which is made unnecessarily obscure by the author's persistent use 
of technical terms without either translating or explaining them. 
Specialists in Yogacara studies and Abhidharma will be familiar 
with terms such as cittaviprayuktasamskara - which is used 
throughout the book but never translated or explained - but it 
would be helpful for non-specialists had Kritzer at least provided 
an initial translation of the numerous (and in some cases fairly ob- 
scure) technical terms he uses. Even in a work intended mainly for 
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a small specialist audience technical terms should be translated or 
at least explained so that a non-specialist reader has some hope of 
understanding it. 

Despite these criticisms, Kritzer's work represents a significant 
contribution to Yogacara studies. He is meticulous in his trans- 
lation and analysis of texts, and both careful and restrained in 
drawing conclusions. In addition to surveying an impressive range 
of Indian Buddhist materials in several languages, he makes 
another important contribution in considering Japanese academic 
studies of these topics. He also demonstrates a thorough famili- 
arity with the secondary literature in Western languages and uses 
this knowledge effectively in a number of places by considering 
various positions carefully in the light of Yogacara texts. There is 
much here of interest for specialists in Yogacara studies, and the 
work is well worth Careful reading. It also opens up a number of 
important questions for further study and highlights some 
previously unnoticed doctrinal connections between the positions 
of various Abhidharma writers and systems. 

John Powers 



Per Buddhismus I: Per indische Buddhismus und seine Ver- 
zweigungen . Heinz Bechert et al. (Pie Religionen der Mensch- 
heit, 24, 1) Verlag W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 2000. ix, 512 pp. 
DM163.50. ISBN 3-17-015333-1. 



That there is more than one way to present a general survey of 
Indian Buddhism becomes obvious not only when this work is 
compared with other introductions to Buddhism, but even when 
one compares the different contributions contained in this 
volume, and, finally, when one compares it with the previous 
survey of Buddhism by the late Andre Bareau which appeared in 
1964, also in the series 'Pie Religionen der Menschheit', Vol.13. 

The largest amount of space has been assigned to Johannes 
Bronkhorst (pp.23-213), who has chosen not to accumulate as 
much factual information as possible, but rather to attempt, as he 
says, to render the relationship between certain fundamental 
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Buddhist teachings comprehensible. Bronkhorst wants to under- 
stand the Buddhist teachings in relationship to their historical, 
cultural and intellectual surroundings (p.26). 

Accordingly, he writes about 'Die Lehre des Buddhas' (pp.26- 
76), 'Pie Ordnung der Lehre' (pp.76-127), 'Mahayana' (pp.173- 
83), concluded by some final remarks, 'Schlussbetrachtungen'. 

In many ways the reviewer does not share Bronkhorst's views 
concerning the historical development, etc., of Indian Buddhism. 
This brief review is not the proper place to discuss the differences 
(see my contribution 'Buddhism as Brahmanism' in Indologica 
Tawinensia XXIII-XXIV, pp. 217-46, which can be seen as a sort 
of review of previous expositions of early Buddhism). 

One of the most remarkable ideas expressed by Bronkhorst 
concerns the likelihood of Greek philosophical influence on Sar- 
vastivada in Gandhara (pp. 124-5), the question he asks is whether 
the Buddhists learnt the art of rational discussion from the Greeks 
(p.125). 

The late Hans-Joachim Klimkeit writes about 'Pie 
Heilsgestalten des Buddhismus' (pp.215-79). For him the life of 
the Buddha is legend (five different layers, p.219) and religion, 
rather than factual history. He usually follows the views of 
Schlingloff, Waldschmidt, von Simson (esp. on the astronomical 
background of the seven Buddhas, p.237), Luders and other fine 
German scholars. Also^he is aware of Christian parallels, but 
apparently not of their deeper significance. Thus, in the excellent 
chapter on Maitreya, the episode about the latter found in the 
Divyavadana is surely related to the episode of Jesus in Geth- 
semane (p.239). And does the name of the Bodhisattva 
Ksitigarbha not remind us of Jesus in the bowels of the earth 
(Matthew 12:40) (p 268)? 

Petra Kieffer-Piilz has written a very good, detailed and sys- 
tematic survey of all aspects of the life of the Buddhist Sangha 
(pp.281-396). Finally, S. Lienhard has written about the trad- 
itional Buddhism of Nepal, Jens-Uwe Hartmann about Buddhism 
in Afghanistan and Central Asia, Ian William Mabbet about 
Buddhism in Burma and Thailand, and Jacob Ensink about 
Buddhism in Java and Bali, etc. 
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As the editor-in-chief, Heinz Bechert, explains in the Intro- 
duction, this is only the first of three volumes. A second volume 
will deal with Theravada and Tibetan Buddhism, a third with 
Buddhism not only in East Asia but also Europe and North 
America. Bechert is modest enough to confess that these volumes 
are not intended to replace earlier standard works (by Lamotte, 
etc.), but rather to supplement them. 

As long as one is receptive to the view that there are many ways 
to write a 'Gesamtdarstellung' of Buddhism, there is no reason not 
to recommend this work to all who take an interest in Indian 
Buddhism. 

Chr. Lindtner 



Karma and Teleology. A problem and its solution in Indian 
philosophy . Johannes Bronkhorst. (Studia Philologica Buddhica, 
Monograph Series XVI) The International Institute for Buddhist 
Studies of the International College for Advanced Studies, Tokyo 
2000. iii, 142 pp. ISBN 4-906267-44-0. 

The problem of teleology (explaining apparent goal-oriented 
processes in nature and human behaviour) is a tricky one even in 
Western philosophy and scientific thought. Studying it in the 
context of the doctrine of karma is an ambitious task and it 
involves the problem of how human actions bring about rewards 
or punishments via external events believed to be results of those 
actions, even if they are manifested long after their performance, 
perhaps in future lives. Aware of this fact, the author admits that 
his material is quite limited, but he thinks that even so it could be 
useful to future writers on Indian philosophy. But first he surveys 
the controversies around mechanical explanations (which admit of 
only 'proximate' [i.e. preceding] causes of events) and teleological 
explanations (which allow also for 'final' or 'ultimate' causality, i.e. 
processes guided by future goals yet to be achieved). These 
controversies already started with ancient Greek atomists, heavily 
criticised by Plato, and still continue now in biology even after 
Darwin's non-teleological theory of evolution, and even in psycho- 
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logy (as reflected, e.g., in the opposing systems of behaviourism 
and psychoanalysis). . , 

Turning to the Indian attempts to describe a mechanism 
which would explain long-term karmic retribution (seemingly a 
typical goal-oriented process), the author maintains that some 
Indian thinkers also did so in non-teleological terms. He then 
discusses five classical systems of Hindu philosophy (leaving out 
Vedanta) and, on the Buddhist side, the ideas of Vasubandhu and 
early Yogacara. A short section is dedicated to a text of the 
Yogavasistha tradition called Moksopaya-sastra, and at the end 
Jainism gets a couple of pages. 

Sankhya is singled out first, because it fully accepted teleo- 
logical explanations; nature (praJcrti) is goal-oriented, serving the 
purpose of the purusa (which is, ultimately, his liberation), 
however much the logic of this stance may leave to be desired. 
When considering the position of the classical Yoga system, the 
author, as is usual albeit not fully justified, does so in conjunction 
with Sankhya; he regards the Yoga Sutra as well as Yoga Bhasya 
as presenting the Sankhya philosophy, although he notices there 
some traces of explanations in terms of proximate causes. 

Vaisesika, in association with the logic of Nyaya, tried, in direct 
opposition to Sankhya Karika, to explain human behaviour in 
non-teleological terms: it sees it as motivated by past experiences 
which lead to avoiding what brings suffering and seeking what 
brings happiness. The author regards this ; as 'a quasi behaviourist 
view'. Even liberation seems to fit in: Ithe experience that in 
essence all activity leads to suffering results in the decision to 
abstain from all activity and thus obtain liberation. Explaining the 
mechanism of karmic retribution is another matter, however, and 
it led to the later development of the theory of dharma and 
adharma as unseen (adrsta) qualities of the soul. This in turn 
brough about the introduction of the creator God which meant, of 
course, the abandonment of the non-teleological stance. The 
notion of God who looks after ,the process of retribution seems to 
be, for some thinkers such as Sahkhara, the clean solution to the 
problem, but it does not in fact amount to explaining karma at all. 
(That is perhaps why the author did not have to concern himself 
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with the system of Vedanta.) When the author tests, on this point, 
the combined Sankhya-Yoga, as he understands it, it appears to 
him to have remained faithful to its intrinsic teleological 
explanation even in later stages of its development when it also 
played with the notion of a creator God without, however, 
ascribing to him a role in the karmic process - which leaves some 
logical problems unaddressed. 

One thinker who succeeded better than others in accounting 
for karmic retribution in non-teleological terms was, in the 
author's view, Vasubandhu of whom he, for the purposes of his 
exposition, assumes that he wrote both the Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya from the point of view of the Sautrantika school of 
Buddhism and the Virhsatika which takes the stance of Yogacara 
(presumably written, as the tradition has it, after Vasubandhu 
converted to this school). It goes without saying that it had to be 
achieved without the help of a creator God. The goal -oriented 
processes which bring karmic retribution, in other words the series 
which connects a deed with its fruition, is a sequence of mind- 
events arisen from intentional action in which there is no trace of 
teleology, yet it also affects the (presumably external) world which 
is shaped by the power of the deeds of all living beings, although 
the Bhasya text admits that the process is in essence incom- 
prehensible, as the Buddha himself had remarked. This was, of 
course, a gap in the logical sequence of explanations which the 
enquiring mind could not leave untackled. How can mind-events 
bring fruition in the external world? The gap was bridged in the 
Virhsatika by the adoption of the idealistic view which does away 
with the external world, replacing it with an intersubjective world 
of mind-events, a product of the series of volitions of all beings. 
These volitions are ultimately born of ignorance, as transpires 
from the dependence chain known as pratityasamutpada. When 
this is understood, usually in terms of understanding the Four 
Noble Truths, ignorance is lifted, volitions cease and liberation is 
achieved. 

The author only touches upon the different solution of the 
Sarvastivada school with its insistence on the permanent existence 
of not only the present but also the past and future, and dedicates 
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further space to the discussion of the origin of Yogacara idealism. 
Here he draws a lot on the work of Lambert Schmithausen, who 
sought this origin in the method of meditational practice which 
involved visualisation. The author differs from him, pointing out 
that meditational experiences are also called upon to confirm 
ultimate tenets by non-idealistic schools, e.g. Vaisesika, and that 
there were compelling reasons for thinkers such as Vasubandhu to 
turn to idealism in the course of a purely conceptual search for 
explanations. In the process the complications around the concept 
of alayavijnana and its role in generating idealistic notions, as well 
as its link with explanations of karmic fruition, are also extensively 
discussed. In the end the author admits to the hypothetical nature 
of both his and Schmithausen's conclusions. Many other factors, 
too, may have played a role in the appearance of Yogacara ideal- 
ism. 

The short piece on Moksopaya-Sastra was added by the author 
presumably because it is similar to Yogacara. In fact, it even 
appears to border on 'subjective illusionism'. A contrast is then 
provided by a section on Purva-MImarhsa, the orthodox Brah- 
manical theory of ritual sacrifice which is karma par excellence : 
the ritual act, if correctly performed, brings about results, such as 
wealth and heaven, but by what mechanism? The system, on the 
whole, does not concern itself with this problem, although the 
question does crop up in commentaries. But it was only Sabara 
who seems to have attempted to address it seriously, in psycho- 
logical terms. Other commentators would seem to have assumed 
that karma can somehow look after itself. The closing note on 
Jainism, which does not accept the notion of a creator God and 
holds a realistic view of the world, points out the ease with which 
the Jaina tradition treated the problem. Conceiving karma 
(generated by individual actions) as something like dust particles 
which stick to the soul and drag it down into the material world, it 
explains liberation as the purification of the soul from these 
particles so that it then rises to the top of the universe. Jainism, 
however, completely fails to explain how this dust-like karma is 
able to influence the world at large. 
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This publication is a collection of uneven germinal academic 
papers connected by a common theme as expressed by its title. It 
represents, as far as it goes, a useful aid for further research, with 
its wealth of references and extensive quotations from modern 
publications as well as original Sanskrit sources. Its style of 
argumentation is typical for academic papers, with minute 
analyses of subtle points from different angles, leading to tentative 
conclusions which would need to be looked at again in the course 
of further research. But its style of writing is clear and easy to 
follow - which is a great improvement on an earlier publication of 
the author (reviewed in BSR 5, 1988, pp.80-7). 

Karel Werner 



The Sound of Liberating Truth : Buddhist-Christian Dialogues in 
Honor of Frederick J. Streng. Edited by Sallie B. King and Paul O. 
Ingram. Curzon Press, Richmond 1999. xxxii, 276 pp. £40.00. 
ISBN 0-7007-1121-X. 

This is a Festschrift in memory of Frederick J. Streng (1933-93), 
scholar and former president of the Society of Buddhist-Christian 
Studies. The collection consists of dialogues involving thirteen 
academics, roughly half being Christian and half Buddhist. The 
book's pattern consists of pairs of exchanges on a selected topic, 
with a Buddhist essay followed by a Christian response, or vice 
versa. The discussion spans a range of topics, including the nature 
of interreligious dialogue, Buddhist and Christian views of 
ultimate reality, nature and ecology, social engagement, and ulti- 
mate liberation. 

Inevitably the dialoguers are not a typical cross-section of the 
Buddhist and Christian communities. All are academics, and the 
Buddhists are all Westerners, presumably converts to Buddhism in 
later life: Alan Sponberg, for example, belongs to the Friends of 
the Western Buddhist Order (p.149). All the Buddhist con- 
tributors seem to come from the Mahayana tradition, and none 
seems to belong to monastic communities. All this gives the book 
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a distinctive bias, although few, if any, interreligious dialogues 
achieve a typical cross-section of dialogue partners. 

The discussants show an awareness that other forms of 
Buddhism abound, although Winston L. King, mentioning a 
Sinhalese monk who claimed to worship the Buddha, describes his 
words as 'atypical and strictly, unofficial, even "heretical"' (p.53). 
This raises the question - which none of the discussants address - 
of who 'owns' a religion and is entitled to pass such judgements 
about authenticity; after all, both the major Buddhist traditions 
consist overwhelmingly of lay followers, who 'pray' to the Buddha 
(or buddhas and bodhisattvas) seeking pragmatic benefits. Being 
Western academic converts, the Buddhist discussants appear to 
espouse a sanitised and intellectual version of the religion, 
although it is to King's credit that he does not use the Sinhalese 
monk to make false identity claims about Buddhist and Christian 
devotion. 

The dialogues, in fact, are marked by a healthy refusal to seize 
on apparent parallels between Buddhism and Christianity. Thus, 
neither Bonnie Thurston, Malcolm David Eckel or Paula M. 
Cooey, in their discussions of 'ultimate reality', maintains that the 
Various Christian concepts of God are equivalent to concepts such 
as sunyata or the Dharma-kaya - an identification previously 
made by earlier pioneers of inter-faith dialogue, such as John 
Hick. On environmental ethics, Alan Sponberg notes (no doubt 
echoing FWBO founder-leader Sangharakshita) that Buddhist 
ethics is not based on rights, but on the individual's progress 
towards Nirvana (p.118). Sallie King notes that Buddhist attitudes 
to the treatment of animals are more influenced by the notion of 
interdependence, since humans and animals alike are enmeshed 
in Samsara (p.173). 

My concerns about this volume are mainly concerns about the 
nature of interreligious dialogue itself. Winston King and David 
Chappell discuss whether there are 'non-negotiables' in dialogue 
(pp.51, 61), Eckel says that 'bridges can be built' (p.80), and John 
P. Keenan, in his exposition of the New Testament Letter of 
James, claims to use 'the philosophical tools of Mahayana 
thought. . . as a lens' (p.186). Such statements raise fundamental 
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questions about the purpose and nature of dialogue. To speak of 
'non-negotiables' seems to imply that dialogue is some kind of 
bargaining, in which the various parties can be expected to modify 
their previously held positions. It is difficult to see what Eckel's 
'bridge building' amounts to when he suggests - rather im- 
plausibly, in my view - that the Christian teaching of incarnation 
can be understood by comparing it with invoking God's power by 
means of a mantra. Finding points in common has been pursued 
in interreligious dialogue, but surely understanding and respecting 
differences are to be valued more highly, both intellectually and 
morally? Eckel's analysis of James, competent and enlightening as 
it is, really only makes a few sideways glances at parallel concepts 
in Buddhism ('hearers of the word' and sravakas, 'doers' and 
bodhisattvas, 'bridling one's tongue' and abhilapa-vasana - 
'permeations of language' (p.193)); there is no real Mahayana 
philosophical analysis of the text, and indeed, apart from these few 
Buddhist asides, this essay could equally have come from a Jewish 
or Christian scholar. 

At times it is difficult to tell who are the Buddhists and who are 
the Christians in these dialogues, but the discussions are non- 
adversarial and, as the editors point Out, there is much 
interdependence of ideas in the volume. As the editors state, 'Not 
everyone can say simply, "I am a Buddhist" (as opposed to 
Christian) or "I am a Christian" (as opposed to Buddhist)' 
(p.xviii). It was of course Christian scholars who devised labels 
such as 'Hinduism' and 'Buddhism' as ways of pigeon-holing large 
groups of people who did not espouse Christianity. If inter- 
religious dialogue causes a blurring or even a removing of these 
labels, this will be an interesting outcome. 

George D. Chryssides 
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